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Facing 


Major Issues 


in the next three months: 


FEBRUARY--- 
PEACE Number 


Which way peace? In the forest of sanc- 
tions, neutrality and other ‘‘alternatives,’’ 
where is the road to world peace? Do 
students really want peace and are they 
moving—if at all—in the right direction? 


MARCH--- 


NEW OFFICERS’ Number 


APRIL--- 


Practical first-aids to offiicers—to help 
them see their jobs in the ay of the 
best experience of the past and in the 
perspective of membership in the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 


ECONOMICS Number 


51.00 


the year 





What are the implications of being truly 
and radically Christian? What about the 
New Deal? Socialism? Communism? 
Capitalism? How can students get both 
the facts and the experience on which to 
base a sound social philosophy? 
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We Must Lead... 


UNDERNEATH the present widespread demands for 

student participation in social action is a psychology 

that is easily understood. Society is in a bad way. 

War looms. Unemployment continues. No longer is 
college degree a ticket to a good job. If we are going 
have a Christian world we had better act now. 

As a student movement with a Christian purpose, 
neluding in its membership both youth and experience, 
we have a special and strategic obligation to take ag- 
gressive leadership in movements of social action and 
ior free discussion of controversial issues. The alter- 
tative is perfectly clear. Movements with no religious 
purpose, and those opposed to religion, will capture the 
tadership of significant social, interracial and interna- 
onal movements and many of our best Christian stu- 
ents will find their desire for action impelling them 
)join in non-Christian programs because our Chris- 
tan Association Movement has not been alert to its 
W opportunities. This is not prophecy. It is a 
‘imple statement of present fact in many sections of the 
Movement. In many other quarters, however, we are 
“ting that alert, intelligent leadership by the Christian 
Association—especially in Associations which have so- 
al action committees—can result in campus-wide pro- 
‘ams which utilize this rising demand for action to 
wholly constructive ends. 
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Use Books! .. . 


WE NEED to be alert to all possible opportunities for 
study of the present-day meaning and application of 
the Christian faith. Probably there never has been 
a period in history when we have been so rich in Chris- 
tian literature as we are today. Study shelves and 
libraries are fairly crowded with notable and timely 
books on Christian theology, philosophy, ethics and 
social action by vigorous, clear thinking, lucid and per- 
suasive thinkers like Horton, Calhoun, Bennett, Van 
Dusen, Niebuhr, Curry, Tittle, Hunter, Vlastos, Wicks, 
Branscomb and a score of others. But apart from read- 
ing by a scattered minority of student cabinets, little 
has been done to adapt or utilize these or other books 
for general student use. Every responsible leader in 
a campus Christian group should at once take measures 
to fill this need. 
s 


Youth’s Mood Today . . . 


YOUTH today is caught in a vortex of swirling and 
conflicting forces over which youth has almost no in- 
fluence. Pressing with most clamant urgency for imme- 
diate action is the problem of unemployment. The 
“elders” tend to read youth’s spiritual perplexities in 
terms of that problem. They see youth going out into 
a world which is unprepared to welcome a very large 
number of them, unable to meet their most basic public 
need—livelihood—which indeed the founders of the 
Republic might weil have substituted for “liberty” in 
their great trinity. For without livelihood there cannot 
long be “life,” and certainly there cannot be “pursuit 
of happiness.” 

No one can exaggerate the gravity of the problem; 
or the necessity for its cure. No one can estimate the 
baneful consequences of protracted unemployment upon 
social health. But there is something of a tendency to 
misread its actual influence upon the present generation 
of youth. Middle age reads youth’s problems through 
its own feelings—and misreads them. The elders are 
prone to forget that this is a generation raised, almost 
born, within the framework of the existing crisis, accus- 
tomed to it as though of the natural order of things; 
that this generation has never known another and better 
world, has never drunk the wine of affluence or the nec- 
tar of utopian idealism; it forgets especially youth’s 
inherent resilience—nature’s best gift to each oncoming 
generation. So the “elders” continue to pour upon 
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these young people a sympathy which they neither un- 
derstand nor desire. 

We believe it is not exaggeration to state that the 
youth of the present generation, by and large, are real- 
istically facing their fate. With extraordinary honesty 
they are examining their outlook for the future; with 
poise and unruffled determination they are getting them- 
selves ready. They are far better able to meet the de- 
mands of the present situation than their elders. And 
certainly they are far more prepared to confront the 
gravity and profundity of their society’s crisis with 
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realism, forthright and unafraid 
. 
Truth vs. Life—The Supreme Value .. . 


FOR whatever reason, the fontal and focal ideal of the 
liberal tradition—reverence for truth and loyalty to 
truth as the supreme value at any cost whatever—has 
lost its compelling grip on the allegiance of youth. Sir 
Michael Sadler, describing the present generation of 
Oxford undergraduates, writes: “They are not inter- 
ested in what at one time | would have gone to the stake 
for—I mean liberty of thought.” The reasons for this 
are too intricate and too subtle to be readily revealed, 
although they repay careful examination. The fact will 
hardly be denied. Necessarily, the quest for truth is 
an aristocratic enterprise; pursuit of truth as the be-all 
and end-all of life is, for the plain man, a counsel of 
perfection. And this pursuit by the privileged few is 
possible only through what seems the exaction of a ter- 
rific toll from those not equipped or not called to this 
privilege. Moreover, a life-program centering in search 
for pure truth yields a life-philosophy of a highly intel- 
lectualist temper. 

Truth is not the ultimate and all sovereign human 
value. Pursuit of truth is not man’s highest vocation. 
Loyalty to truth does not yield final norms in the guid- 
ance of practice. One of the great living religions 
speaks of its founder as “the Way, the Truth and the 
Life.” The sequence is probably deliberate. It is sig- 
nificant. And it is climactic. To the deepest insight. 
life—not biological existence, but rich, rounded, spir- 
itual personality—furnishes sounder norms and is a 
surer guide to the ultimate meanings than the search for 
truth. The supreme realities are not aristocratic; they 
are not individualistic; they are not the discoveries of 
reason alone. Instead, truth itself, if it is to be seen 
in sound perspective and is to be a safe determiner of 
conduct, must take flesh and dwell among us. 

Certainly the great surging reactions against intellec- 
tualism and academic aristocraticism which so marked- 
ly are features of our day are dumb recognitions of 
this. Whether they be well or ill-conceived, they are 
protests in behalf of life. Against the cult of individ- 
ualism—individualism for the few and regimentation 
for the many (this ts the structure of our modern in- 
dustrial society )—they advance the prior claim of life 
for all. Against the abstractions of an intellectualist 
standard they proclaim the prior authority of life—not 
merely life in its raw necessities of food, security and 
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opportunity, but life in its richness, its profundity, j 
beauty, its ineffable mystery, its imponderables ag 
inapprehensibles, which escapes the neat categories g 
logical formulation. Against exclusive confidence j 
reason, they find meaning and guidance and power} 
the primordial energies of human emotion, and redeny 
tion in vital and commanding life-loyalties. 
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Of the pressure of these new outlooks upon the spiny 
of youth, no one alive to the currents most widespre 
among them can have reasonable doubt. To yout 
these alternatives present themselves, as indeed th 
are, as spiritual issues—the choice between high but a 


stract and aristocratic allegiance and loyalty to the fuj \N) 
ness of life. in oneself and for one’s fellows. ‘hristia 
z ‘hristia 
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WHEN this paragraph is read the Quadrennial Cosfheautify 
vention will have come and gone. Gone? In those figiternatio 
brief days something of profound import will have hagiithe Bib 
pened to this student generation. Just what, it is imgjneed att 


Missions Tomorrow .. . 


possible to know, so soon. Some of our wisest cougson wh 
selors venture the conjecture that Indianapolis may Megitima 
as significant for the future of students and the Chraifof inclt 
tian world mission as Northfield was fifty years agoutreac! 

Be that as it may, one may predict with a fair ce Vorld's 
tainty that one of the by-products of the Quadrenni norld ( 
will be to open up a new view of the relation of all that all 
us as Christian students to the missionary enterprge™'S ™ 
and to the Church. We are rather far from realf peer 
when we think of Christian missions as a departme pectal 
of the Church, or as a mere branch activity. Usual pease <a 


é : ps ey ol . Ba sense 
we picture the Church as the “‘roots’”” with manifold ® 
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construction, peace action, missions, et cetera. Buty 














are finding our concept faulty. Missions is not a @ 
partment, but the Church itself in action in its worl 
wide setting. We are coming to see that the “root 
of any truly Christian group—the Church or the St 
dent Movement—are missionary ones, i. ¢., with a pu 
pose to bring in the Kingdom of God through 
branches of social service, economics, peace. All¢ 
these branches are fed by the activity of the Church 
home and abroad. If the Quadrennial helps us! 
grasp some of these tremendous and challenging (fiphrase. 
cepts of the Christian community and its task, the m@ffas “tho. 
ness of that five-day experience will live for matijiully 4 
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Today, as fifty years ago, students are becoming alitfthere d 
to the Christian mission for our day. The Basle Comat this 
ference on “Missions Tomorrow” indicates it; the fa@jjments 
that student representatives have been invited to atteiffof wha 
the meetings of the Foreign Missions Conference @future ; 
North America, and that they are to be invited to ™jworld , 
1938 world meeting of the International Mission#ijjthe Fe; 
Council, both point in the same direction. Students @ very px 
the world are accepting responsibility in the task of Mot thes 
Church as they seek to serve the purposes of God liithere js 
our generation. ts whe 
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. . . what it means to be 
a member of the World’s 
Student Christian Federa- 
ae 


Living Unity 


In the first place, then, the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation is a fellowship of Christian students 
reaching around the world. But that is only part of 
The Federation is any local unit of any na- 
tional Student Christian Movement when it does some- 
thing of any consequence. A few years ago a young 
secretary of a local Christian Association caught a 
world vision as he listened to a talk by the Chairman 
of the W. S. C. F. He shared that vision with a stu- 
dent who had never even heard of the Federation. To- 
day that student lives in the world, not merely in the 
His life and all that he has have been put at 
God’s disposal as he builds his world community. 
That young secretary was a World’s Student Christian 
Federation secretary, financed by a local Y. M. C. A., 
and working on a provincial American campus. Doesn't 
it give dignity to your work as a committee member, 
or an officer, to feel that you are truly codperating on 
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Spirit 
‘spre: By E. FAY CAMPBELL 
yout 
di th ? 
but a 
he ful \NY and various are the interests which concern 

‘hristian students. One of the marvelous things about 

‘hristianity is the variety of people to whom it makes 

m appeal. Here is a man of action who must be fight- 

ing some evil, there is the man who works patiently to the story, 
al Coufeautify a service of worship. Ritual, economics, in- ’ 
ose fternational peace, the class conflict, a careful study of 
ve haithe Bible text—these and many other important issues 
t is ingmeed attention. Of course we rather discredit the per- 
st common who narrows himself entirely to any one of these 
may W@egitimate interests. Many students make the mistake 
> Chrffof including the missionary enterprise and the world 
ars aggpoutreach of Christianity as special interests. The a 
air cegorld’s Student Christian Federation exists to form a U. 5. A. 
drenng orld Christian fellowship, and to establish the truth 
f all tbat all Christianity, if valid, must be world-embracing 
iterprigge” interest. In other words, we dare not let anyone 
. a regard the Federation, and what it stands for, as a 
ortell special interest for some. We must live in the hope that 
Usualgeom day all men W ho hear the name of Christ will have : 
“old ioe che of mission to all men everywhere. a world scale? 


In our American Student Christian Movement there 
omic ft 
1 


has been, sometimes, a desire to separate loyalty to and 


-~ 

But s participation in the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
ot 2 “Hhion from identification with the missionary enterprise. 
7 This cannot be done. The missionary enterprise is a 

roo Bvast and complex affair, organizationally speaking. One 
the Sof the most fundamental and important phases of the 
th a pUenterprise, upon which practically all missionary leaders 
ough M§would agree, is to bind together the Christian intellec- 

All Gals from all lands into one common fellowship, in 
hurch @order to serve more effectively all humanity. In a letter 
ps US written by an early Church father occurs an arresting 
sing CHMphrase. Speaking of the Christians, he describes them 
the m@Has “those who tie the world together.” How wonder- 
or maBfully the World’s Student Christian Federation does 


just that! It is a blessing of supreme significance that 
there does exist a world’s student Christian fellowship 
at this time, when national Student Christian Move- 
ments are gathering force. It gives us some conception 
of what the whole Christian world task is to be in the 
luture; Christians of all lands “‘tied together” in one 
world community to serve all of humanity. Without 
the Federation, our fragmented Protestantism might 
‘ty possibly have yielded to the nationalist pressure 
% these recent years. But through the Federation 
there is being raised up a generation of Christian lead- 
*s who will refuse to think only in national terms. 
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The Federation is also an office in Geneva. Secure 
a copy of Students Find the Truth to Serve.’ When 
you have read through this little book you will see what 
is done at Geneva to enable students of all lands to 
keep close to one another. And you will find that the 
office is much more than a clearing house. It is a pub- 
lishing house, and edits one of the finest Christian quar- 
terlies in the world. 
for our use. 


It produces valuable literature 
It conducts conferences, raises money— 
in brief, it acts the way any live office does which be- 
lieves in a cause. 

The World’s Student Christian Federation is a fel 
lowship of students; it is you and I at work as Chris- 
tians on our campuses; it is an office in Switzerland 
trying to realize its goal as a Christian movement. It is 
prophetic of what the whole Christian missionary enter- 
prise must become—that is, Christian people of all na- 
tions at work building the World Christian Community 
in every corner of the world where people live. 

Let me suggest some of the ways in which we shall 
function on our own campuses if we want to be loyal 
l‘ederation members. 


1 Students Find the Truth to Serve Report of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, 1931-35. 25c. Secure from any Student Move- 
ment headquarters in the U. S. A., or from THe INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 


Madison Avenue, New York City. 








Men and Money 


In the first place, we shall put content into the Chris- 
tian conception of the sacredness of ail human person- 
ality. In “Mutiny on the Bounty,” the old doctor is a 
very interesting character. He is the kind of man you 
have to like, although you can’t admire him. You may 
remember that he refused to go on deck to see some 


] 


be autifu island because “When you ve seen one island 


in the tropics, you've seen the lot.” That's the way 
most of us think about people, especially people of 
We label them Chinese, South Sea 
Islanders, or what not, and we are done with them. 


There is no need to look farther. But to the true led- 


other nationalities 


eration member, every man alive is of tremendous sig 
nificance and interest. Each man is a unique product 
of God's love. We shall not think of groups or nations, 
but of people 
¢ then. We shall begin to understand why some 


pioneer soul went out into the heart of Arabia to heal 


The world will begin to become inter- 


Cstil 


men’s bodies, and take them the message of God’s love. 
We shall feel kin to men everywhere who are bringing 
something worth while into the life of some one else. 

In the second place, we shall share our money with 
others. If the ideal were to be realized, of which we 
spoke earlier, and every local secretary or cabinet mem- 
ber felt himself to be the Federation at work, it would 
greatly affect our sharing in general Student Movement 
expenses. Some day perhaps we shall agree that, of 
every dollar of income which an Association receives, 
a percentage would go into regional, national, and world 
We shall feel that the expenses of the 
Geneva, the Chicago, and the New York offices are as 
much our responsibility as the budget of our own local 
group 


student work. 


But in addition to that, we must give outside of 
our own circle. To support the Federation is to pay 
Above that, every Association 
should find some worthy cause or project for which it 


our dues, in a sense. 
provides money. As world-minded people, we know 
of poverty, disease, and vast areas of human need. We 
shall do our best to help meet that need in various ways. 


Wide Horizons 

In the third place, if we mean to take the Federation 
seriously, we shall begin to accept our responsibility to 
the Christian World Community. 
the search for new words to express an old and beau- 
tiful idea. The Church, which is the body of Christian 
believers in all lands, demands our supreme allegiance. 
But the word “Church” means such a narrowing thing 
to many of us. So we shall speak of the Christian 
World Community. The Federation can never be that. 
Our local Association can never be a complete unit of 
that Community. It must include men and women of 
all ages and all classes, rich and poor, ignorant and 
learned. Our Christian Associations, the Student Chris- 
tian Movements, and the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration can be the most effective servants of this Com- 
munity one could possibly imagine. 


Some of us are on 


It is our privilege 
to train men and women to go down from college to 
take their places in the larger and more normal life of 
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the Christian fellowship. When we fail to do that, y 
have failed in our primary work. How short-sighte 
we are when we drop seniors off of our lists withoy 
having equipped them to take a place of real service j 
the community to which they go! Fortunately, th 
Federation has done a great deal at this point. T| 
recent Missionary Conference at Basle, Switzerland, 
a splendid example. The International Missionar 
Council and the World’s Student Christian Federatig 
united in running a conference which presented to son 
of our best student people in Europe the problems } 
fore the Christian Church today. ‘The great Quadreg.. 
nials of the Student Volunteer Movement in Nori UND‘ 
America have been of incalculable service to the Churg eh 
world ° 





in training missionaries and laymen and laywomen wig"? 
a world vision. But this must go much farther. Eaqg%™20": 
local Association, to be a true member of the Fedeng- 
tion, must catch this vision. We are not at our wom 1m 
to build a Student Christian Movement because it is joubt. 
worthy end in itself. We know that a vital Stude noble ¢ 
Christian Movement will mean great things for a Chig® 4 
tian World Community, which needs so desperatég® real 
abler men and women to guide it. tory. 
Finally, our membership in the Federation shod 
greatly enrich our thought life. God speaks His m 
sage to men who are ready to hear it. How tragic#We do 
is that some nationalists are content to use only th yoy 
truth which is revealed inside their own country, @oders 
race. The world does make progress through comm 
tees, but I imagine most great and truly creative ide 
come to individuals as they work alone. The Fedehpcionc, 
tion is in a position to see to it that every national Stig,» «. 
dent Christian Movement keeps in touch with the bd 
contemporary Christian thinking. I know some pq 
ple who have dismissed Karl Barth completely, wi 
would be greatly helped if they really knew what! 
meant to say. 
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whole truth, nor is it well adapted to our Ameti@irs yoy 
way of thinking. But we can learn much from Bath... 5, 
I know some Europeans who have dismissed our i 

American theologians as not worthy of notice. J 
feel sure that God has spoken through them. 14 


God has spoken to him. 
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slonar 
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ms ly 
Nd DN D« JUBTEDLY, there are two orders of reality. 
Chur There 1s a world we can see, touch, and measure; a 
nw world which presses up m the senses and offers a fas- 

Ea dnating, rewarding field for the investigations of sci- 
Feder ence: There is also a world which is invisible, intangi- 
cw immeasurable, of whose existence there can be no 
it jg doudt. Truth, beauty, and love, heroic devotion to 
Stud noble ends, imprisonment for conscience’s sake, death 
1 Chrg! 2 cross for the sake of an ideal—these, certainly, are 
peratell real as anything that may be measured in a labora- 

tory. 
O world invisible, we view thee! 

Be O world intangible, we touch thee! 

S me 
tragic #We do indeed, unless we are pitifully insensate. 
nly tl Now, there is no inevitable conflict between these 
ntry, orders of reality. With the one we associate ideas and 
comme xperiences represented by such words as “soul,” “sa- 
- ide ered,” “religion,” “God”: with the other, ideas and ex- 
Fedet@reriences represented by such words as “body,” “secu- 
mal Stier,” “science,” “nature.” And all too often it has been 
the bafnade to appear that some strange and insoluble conflict 
ne Piexists between body and soul, secular and sacred, sci- 
ely, Wilnce and religion, nature and God. Yet man’s truest 
what insight has always seen, as also his highest experience 
isn t Wihas repeatedly shown, that these two orders of reality 
\metiicre not necessarily in conflict one with the other. A 
m Batnan's b «ly need not suffocate his spirit. On the con- 
(our Mitary, it may become a medium through which a beau- 
Ice. : iful soul is able to express itself. Recall the face of 
m. 













Abraham Lincoln. Business 
which commonly we think of as secular 
pursuits, are not necessarily opposed to all that is sacred. 
m the contrary, it is their great opportunity and duty 
mo serve and promote the higher values of life. Science, 


Phillips Brooks, and of 


i 


ind politics, 


hich essentially is the free and persistent pursuit of 
ith, far from being inimical to religion, may create a 
ritual environment—an intangible honor of the mind 
Mis an attitude of expectancy—in which high religion 
flourish. And nature, far from denying God, may 
ndly reveal him. 


This Splendid World 


For some minds the world of nature exhibits phe- 
SMena which may and do, at least occasionally, become 
aments. 


The heavens proclaim God's splendor, 
The sky speaks of his handiwork. 
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THe SACRAMENTAL VIEW OF LIFE 


By ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE 


Day after day takes up the tale, 

Night after night makes him known; 

Their speech has never a word, 

Not a sound for the ear; 

Yet their message spreads the wide world over, 
Their meaning carries to earth’s end. 


An illuminating modern translation of an ancient 
classic written by a great poet for whom the heavens 
became a sacrament. ‘To be sure, he knew nothing of 
electrons, protons, or quanta. He lived in a pre- 
scientific age. Yet just such wonder and awe as he 
experienced when he considered the heavens has re- 
cently been voiced by a man whose scientific knowledge 
and insight are unexcelled—Albert Einstein, who feels 
constrained to say: “It is enough for me to contem- 
plate the mystery of conscious life perpetuating itself 
through all eternity; to reflect upon the marvelous 
structure of the universe which we can dimly perceive, 
and to try humbly to comprehend even an infinitesimal 
part of the intelligence manifested in nature.” Reflect- 
ing upon the marvelous structure of the universe, a mind 
like that of Einstein is no less profoundly moved than 
was the mind of that ancient poet. 

It is marvelous, this structure of the universe which 
we are beginning at least to perceive. Marvelous are 
the elements of which it is composed. “Nature,” we 
are told, “‘takes a helium atom which is going at a speed 
of eighteen thousand miles a second and nature shoots 
that atom through a glass wall without leaving any hole 
behind and without in any way interfering with the 
structure of the molecules of the glass.” One illustra- 
tion of the fact that the ultimate building materials of 
the universe can hardly be thought of as material: they 
are not solid, substantial, inert. If we may not yet say 
with scientific certitude that the visible universe is 
merely the externalization of something akin to mind 
or spirit, we may say that its ultimate constituents are 
something so insubstantial that they can only be repre- 
sented by “a number of symbols and a set of mathe- 
matical equations which they satisfy.” 


Transcendent Word 


Moreover, these insubstantial elements of which the 
universe is composed have somehow conspired to pro- 
duce structures which strongly suggest some invisible 
purpose and power. One of the many profound say- 
ings which appear in the famous eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews reads as follows: “By faith we 





QUESTIONS.--- 


to start group discussion 
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How does this viewpoint of life throw light on 
the meaning of the historic sacraments of the 
Church---Baptism? Marriage ? Lord's Supper ? 


Why is it difficult for many today to recognize 
the existence of a spiritual order of reality? 
For example, why are many students unable 
to find in Nature any suggestion of God ? 


3. Is the higher order of reality found in the un- 
finished process as truly as in the finished 
product? For example, is God to be found 
in the struggle for peace and justice as well as 
in the presence of love and harmony? 


4. Is the higher order of reality found in skilled 


craftsmanship as truly as in man who expresses 


himself in the skill ? 


lf one accepts the sacramental view of life how 
must the ugly and chaotic and temporary things 
be explained ? 

PAUL LIMBERT 

RACHEL TIMBERLAKE 


understand that the worlds have been framed by the 
word of God, so that what is seen hath not been made 
out of things that appear; or, as Professor Moffatt 
translates, “By faith we understand that the world was 
fashioned by the word of God and thus the visible was 
On first thought it may 
seem incredible that a world should be framed by a 


made out of the invisible.” 


word. Yet in our human sphere something comparable 
to this repeatedly is taking place. Every great cathe- 
dral, for example, had its origin in a word; that is, an 
idea that sought and found expression. To be sure, a 
cathedral is made of stones. Yet it is not conceivable 
that these stones of their own volition should ever have 
conspired, on any site, to produce a structure of this 
character. In this case what is seen would never have 
an idea, 
a faith, hope, and aspiration. Indeed, it may be said of 
every institution on earth that it was made by a word 
an idea that sought and found expression. ‘That which 
is now visible was made out of the invisible. 


Well, it is, no doubt, a daring leap of faith to assume 


appeared had it not been for something unseen 


that so also the world was made by the word of God; 
but it is a leap which some of the greatest minds today 
are prepared to take. The old argument for the exist- 
ence of God derived from the appearance of design in 
nature laid too much stress upon details, many of which, 
as we now know, may be attributed to the operation of 
Sut the fact remains that innumer- 
able secondary causes have somehow conspired to pro- 


secondary causes. 


duce a general order of nature which puts to shame the 
disorder that appears in human society. On the Plane- 
tarium in Chicago there is an inscription which reads: 
“To further the progress of science, to guide to an un- 
derstanding of the majesty of the heavens, to empha- 
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size that under the great celestial firmament there 











Whenever in 9 
human sphere we do find order, interdependence, a 


order, interdependence, and unity.” 









unity, we do not assume that they have come about 





chance. We conclude that what they represent is soq 
When, therefg 
in the universe beyond man we find order, interdepen 


Fe 





one’s thought, vision, purpose, will. 









ence, and unity, may we not venture to suppose th 





they are an expression of some invisible purpose a 
power? ‘To those who, from the naivete of childhog 





have passed only to sophistication, which is but the, 
tainment of a half-baked mind, the heavens may be 
impressive. But to those who have passed, from chip E | 


hood through Sé yphistication to true knowledge, wisde his syiu 
and humility, the heavens become a sacrament. the pro 
m Har 

Sacramental View lia 


If nature may become a sacrament, what of humatme pr 
nature? Hluman personality is the very highest prodafdue to 
of the cosmic process of which we have any knowledgifincomp 
Man certainly is something other than the grass of tifions ai 
held which today is and tomorrow is cast into the ove “ther < 
something greater than the birds of the heaven and tp the r 
wild creatures of the forest; something more signilfatter n 
cant than all those shining orbs which do not know fhjyent th 
they shine. At its worst, human nature presents lusgarism, 
cruelties, and dark perversions not to be found 1n apéihified f 
tigers, or pigs; but at its best what wonderful stuff if a col 
is! Man is able to think, will, and create; able to ahnents « 
plore the world of the atom and the world of the islagMirect 
universes; able to produce works of art which tragbopinion 
scend any achievement of uncultivated nature; able@}pf the « 
look beyond all that is, see something that is not yet lMffor the 
ought to be, and then with a magnificent faith and com... C 
age strive evermore for its achievement. May not m@ffor the 
also becomes a sacrament ? 


That, let it be noted, is what Jesus of Nazareth} 














° . » . . ) 3 
become for a multitude of men out of every nation 4 Rolla 
of all peoples and tongues and tribes. “God of Gagfitestior 
Light of Light, Very God of very God; Begotten,# Do or 


made; Being of one substance with the Father; Bans 
whom all things were made’’—so reads an ancient crepe: 


whose phrasing to modern ears sounds quaint andé@ nder a 


chaic but whose underlying conviction modern mingp'ss: 
may share. Many of us do believe that in humanity 
its highest there is an emergence of the divine. Wit 
we stand in the presence of genius—Fritz Kreisler 
ing Bach; or when we stand in the presence of a g 
ness which has overpassed the easy attainments of 
spectability and reached the height of the hero proletar 
Father Damien devoting his life to a leper colony g™tac. 


pendent 
sessed 
M its 1 
peace fu 
hatred 


Molokai—then we have no doubt that we are witne@pee | 
ing an emergence of the divine. Consider, then, 40s 
° ‘c e CaMmeXt ric 
significance of Jesus. May we not venture to behegptextric 


ger Blicate 
that there was in him a supreme revelation of ® picated 


. . . * . ry ne 
which lies behind the visible; which, unseen, keeps @P™Vinc 
_ . 
° ‘ . . 7 la 
stars in their courses; and which, in our human wé tori] 
‘ ° er . ' aerial a. 
is striving evermore to lift life to a higher level, so® al a 


° e e i Si 
today in the face of all the odds arrayed against 0 ght 
a - eves 
(Turn to page 70.) 
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. . « & discussion of tech- 
niques in explosive social 
situations .. . 


By HARRY L. KINGMAN 


HE famous French writer, Romain Rolland, with all 
his sympathy for the Russian Soviet attempt to replace 
the profit motive in economic life, was recently quoted 
in Harper's: “It is not true that the end justifies the 
The means are still far more important to the 
tue progress of humanity than the end. And this is 
due to the fact that the end (so rarely and always so 
incompletely attained) modifies only the external rela 


means. 


tions among men, whereas the means shape the mind 
either according to the rhythm of justice or according 
tothe rhythm of violence. And if it is according to the 
latter no form of government will ever be able to pre 
vent the oppression of the weak by the strong. Mili- 
tarism, the police terror, or brutal force are not sane 
tified for me because they have become the instruments 
facommunist dictatorship instead of being the instru- 
ments of a plutocracy. 


lirect contrast with that of 


This point of view is in 
“In our 
pinion morality is entirely subservient to the interests 


Lenin, who said: 


fthe class war; everything is moral that is necessary 
for the annihilation of the old exploiting social order. 

Communistic morality is identical with the fight 
lor the consolidation of the proletariat.” 


Concerning End and Means 


Rolland and Lenin raise one of the most pressing 
uestions of the day. Just how important are methods ? 
» or do not those who hold that the end justifies the 
means actually achieve the values toward which they 
strive? Do vigilantes who say they wish to establish 
der actually attain their goal by beatings and lynch- 


mgs? Does a capitalistic order which is constantly de- 
pendent on open or covert violence convince the dispos- 
sessed classes that violence is wrong by a continuance 
fits use? Do communists who envisage a just and 
peaceful society actually approach their goal by ruthless 
atred and destruction of who are not of the 
foletariat? Do nations make the world safe for de- 


they establish world 


those 


mocracy by 


the 


waging war, or do 


peace by same means? Are objectives and the 


means of their attainment bound up with each other 
textricably? The problem is perplexing and com- 
my 


Picated. But 
OMVINE me that method and objective cannot be satis 


lactorily dive irced 


own experience and observation 


that the end will be of the same ma- 
tnal as the means that constructed it, just as the end 
Mught will also condition the means employed for its 
ehievement. 
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| hasten to add that this emphasis does not imply a 
standing aside from the battle for a better world. The 
fight for a truly Christian social order which tests its 
weapons by the ethic of Jesus need not be the futile 
gesture which those of the Left and of the Right with 
their sanctification of ruthlessness and hatred seem to 
believe. Love, truth and reason, when coupled with 
relentless pressure against evil and the evildoer—pres- 
sure which must be well organized on the political and 
economic fronts—provide sound and adequate principles 
for determining the methods by which the campaign in 
behalf of a new day for humanity shall be pressed. 
Those of us who are neither of the disinherited nor of 
the possessing classes are least hindered in choosing 
means which really give results- 
ofttimes, but more lasting. 


results less immediate, 
A man whose children are 
starving cannot easily be idealistic in his choice of meth- 
ods—neither can the plutocrat who sees his possessions 
threatened by the mob. We of the American middle 
class are granted a reasonable opportunity to employ 
those means which give real hope of gaining the objec- 
tives sought. 


Two Methods and Two Results 


The significance of the choice of method can be made 
clearer perhaps by considering a few specific conflict 
areas and contrasting different methods used therein. 
Consider for example the problem of what to do when 
a Negro moves into a residential area which is exclu- 
sively white, a situation which is packed with dynamite. 

In 1925 Dr. Ossian H. Sweet, prominent Detroit 
Negro physician, bought a home in a white residential 
district. When he moved in with his family, racial 
prejudice drove an aroused crowd to the street. The 
whites ostensibly feared economic, social and moral de- 
terioration for the neighborhood if a Negro was allowed 
to settle there. Stones were thrown through the Ne- 
gro’s windows and the crowd surged toward the house. 
Passion and fear mounted. Gunfire was exchanged be- 
tween those within and without the house 
was killed. Dr. Sweet and his relatives were impris- 
oned. Long drawn out court proceedings necessitated 
the expenditure of $68,000 by the defense, nearly half 
of it out of the doctor’s pocket. Dr. Sweet finally won 
his court fight but not until his wife and child had died 
from the shock and strain, and racial hatred had been 
tremendously heightened. 


a white man 


Contrast the method employed in the Detroit case 
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with that resorted to when a dangerous situation similar 
to this arose in Berkeley, California, in 1932. 

A Negro dentist bought a home in a Berkeley resi- 
dential area inhabited exclusively by white people, just 
as had Dr. Sweet in Detroit. As in Detroit, racial 
prejudice flared up, and as in Detroit, the unjustly 
treated Negro prepared to try to defend his rights. He 
moved into the new home despite the anonymous threats 
if violence. 


With conflict imminent a secretary of the University 
“Y” managed to arrange a meeting of the Negro dentist 
and his distinguished Negro attorney, Walter Gordon, 
with ten white residents of the district involved. In 
the course of a three-hour discussion the two highly 
educated Negroes made a fine impression on the white 
men. But the latter held that of economic necessity the 
Otherwise real estate values 
would surely drop, other Negroes would move in, even- 
tually the whites would be driven out. 


colored dentist must leave. 


The Negro made clear that he had bought the ex- 
pensive home only after receiving assurance from the 
real estate agent that racial opposition would not arise. 
But on had thrown 
through his windows and his children had been threat 
ened anonymously, and the Negro population of the 


several occasions stones been 


San Francisco East Bay was watching to determine 
whether or not he would allow himself to be intim 
dated. 
and, therefore, he did not feel that he could move out 
even if he desired it. 


His standing with his own people was at stake 


He felt he would have strong 
Despite 
the sincere desire on the part of all to settle the problem 


backing from his race in his attempt to remain. 


peacefully there appeared after two hours to be a com- 
plete deadlock. Finally the dentist was assured that at 
any rate he need fear no more intimidation by violence. 
But a strong hope was expressed that he would move 
out of the community at the earliest opportunity. 

All left dissatisfied yet sensing the value in having 
Not long thereafter an 
in the district called on the 
newcomers and assured them of a kindly attitude on the 
part of 


improvised a breathing spell. 


influential white woman 


a few neighbors. As the months passed a few 
more became friendly, no ill effects on the real estate 
values ensued, nor did any other Negros move in. A 
few real Christians in the area began to view the whole 
thing as a significant experiment in race relations and 
for its success. 


to work The Negro family began to 


feel more and more at home. Three and a half years 
have now passed. ‘The sentiment of the community 
now seems to be such that if the dentist made any move 
to leave few would encourage it, whereas some of the 
most influential residents would vigorously oppose it. 
In Detroit the method of violence and hatred produced 
more of the same—in Berkeley that of mediation and 
conciliation, combined with pressure exerted by indi- 
viduals and groups in behalf of justice, brought both 
peace and justice. Admittedly we cannot generalize 
from an isolated case such as this. If, for example, 
more colored families had moved in, the problem would 
But 


have been greatly complicated. nevertheless the 
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story may bear on the choice of methods to an extg 
that deserves notice. 


Pool Controversies 


At another time the Negro community was on th 
point of starting a suit against the Berkeley Board ¢ 
Education because of racial discrimination in the 
of the high school swimming pool. Mixed swimmip 
between whites and Negroes had become an issue 
many parts of the nation, especially in connection wi 
public school swimming tanks. In White Plains, Ne 
York, a new high school was built minus a pool, so iti 
said, in order that the problem could be dodged. |, 
Atlantic City a high school pool was closed to all sty 
dents in order to sidestep the issue. In Trenton, N. | 
the Negroes were permitted to swim only once a wee 
and as a consequence boycotted the pool, with a resuk 
ant increase in racial tension." 

In Berkeley, with the threatened suit calculated t 
arouse strong racial animosities the University “Y 
again brought together representatives of the two @ 
posing forces. ‘The head of the Recreation Departmed 
who was operating the high school pool stated that} 
held no racial prejudice but that economic necessity di 
tated his policy. Since the city’s pools were operat 
on an inadequate budget the admittance of Negroes¢ 
all hours could soon be expected to cause a falling d 
in attendance and would force the closing of the pod 
Attorney Gordon held that the danger was _probabl 
exaggerated and that in any event the Negro populatia 
could not supinely permit illegal discrimination, | 
winked at in this case the evil might spread. The “Y 
representative indicated that if the discrimination wa 
not ended, he would attempt to mobilize liberal opini 
in the community to combat it. 

After two lengthy and at first seemingly fruitless d 
For the remat 
ing six weeks of the summer season Negroes would) 


cussions a compromise was reached. 


If the innovation result 
as the Recreation Department feared in the bankrupte 
of the pools the Negroes expressed willingness to om 
In no case, howevet 
As pa 
of the project the names and addresses of all white com 
plainants were to be secured by the pool attendants, a 
the relationship of the weather to attendance was a 
to be noted. The final outcome was that attendance 
fully maintained. None of the handful of people wi 
The follor 
ing summer, and until the Berkeley pools were @ 
demned because of earthquake hazard, racial discrill 


allowed to swim at any hour. 


sider seriously some other plan. 
would they calmly submit to discrimination. 


complained was willing to leave his name. 


nation in connection with public swimming was end} 
A method which sought to solve a problem to the# 
vantage of both sides was again successful. 


Bloodless Battle 
There is little space left to tell of another case. # 
over the nation ultra patriotic groups and liberals # 


(Turn to page 72.) 
1 Baker, P. E., Negro-White 


\djustment. Association Press. 
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ORLD PEACE 
IS POSSIBLE 


¢ 
By TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 
* 


World peace rests solidly on 
an economic base, declares 
Japan's foremost citizen 


THERE are many good people who are bitterly op- 
posed to war, and there are large numbers of conscien- 
tious objectors. I respect these people very much; in- 
deed, | love them: But through individualism it is very 
lifficult to have real peace. ‘There are many people who 
are thinking about peace solely from an emotional point 
of view. They hate war bitterly, with all the strength 
of their emotions. We need these people very much. 
But we need also to have real insight into the causes of 
war. In Germany they have resolved to have more 
armaments, and Japan insists on parity in naval arma- 
ments. And the nations of the world are trying to have 
more and more protected trade. Customs duty is added 
tocustoms duty year by year, and we are building high 
walls around the nations. The higher those walls go, 
the more rumors are there of war. Some people in 
western nations are very suspicious of Japan and Japa- 
nese, and Japanese people are very often suspicious of 


the encroachments of the white race. 
We Need New Outlooks 


We need more understanding about racial questions. 
There is no reason, for instance, there shall be no rea- 
son, to talk about war between America and Japan, ex- 
cept that in 1924 America excluded Japanese, or the 
Uriental races, from the quota system established by 
the Immigration Bill. You will understand that Japa- 
tese psychology is a very peculiar psychology. The 
Japanese do not like to be treated as an inferior race by 
the white race. The Japanese don’t like being excluded 
irom the quota basis of the Immigration Bill in Amer- 
ta. And now what is this quota basis? If America 
tad included Japan in the quota list for immigration 
purposes, Japan could have sent only 144 people a year. 
The fuss over so small a number is very silly. But 
japanese people did not like that exclusion from the Im- 
migration Bill, because know that America was 
eating the Japanese race as an inferior race, and was 
Xeeping us out simply because of our Oriental race. 
Well, if Japan were to insist on raising that question 
We should have some bad times in the Pacific zone. 
—_—_—_ 


we 


Nore: This article is part of an address given before an 
Awtralian audience under the auspices of the League of Na- 
“ons Union. 
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But probably we would not repeat the sad story that 
Homer wrote in the Iliad, of the racial hatreds that 
caused a big war between Greece and Troy. 

We need a new outlook also about religion. But now 
science has advanced, and we probably would not re- 
peat all the sad history of interreligious warfare when 
Catholics fought against Protestants and Protestants 
against Catholics, and Crusades were sent over to Pal- 
estine to fight the Moslems. Lack of understanding 
about religion may keep peoples apart today, but is not 
likely now to cause wars. 


Supremely Urgent 

We need also a new economic outlook. ‘This ques- 
tion is the most serious of all, and unless we do some- 
thing about it it is impossible to have real peace. 

It is very difficult today to have a real League of 
Nations, rooted deeply in the human heart. A very 
real weakness of the League is the fact that its work is 
so largely based on political questions alone. It has no 
powers of management, or control of economic opera- 
tions. I think that in the near future, unless we shall 
create an economic basis for the League of Nations, the 
League will rapidly lose power. 

Denmark, with its wonderful system of cooperative 
Producers’ Marketing Associations, is a most interest- 
ing example of economic codperation. A large amount 
of Danish produce goes to Great Britain, where there 
is a large coOperative organization of consumers. Pro- 
ducers and consumers are satisfied, so Denmark found 
that there is no need to have a big navy. So they de- 
stroyed all warships and battleships, and today they 
have no navy at all. Because Denmark is very satisfied 
with Great Britain, there is no need to have customs 
duties set up between the two countries. 
good understanding in trade matters. 
ample of how to do away with a navy! 

At disarmament conferences our diplomats base 
their arguments solely on political factors. They talk 
about the diameter of the mouths of cannon. But we 
must go deeper than that. If Denmark and England 


There is a 
That is one ex- 








WOULD YOU END WAR? 


Would you end war ? 
Create great peace . 
The peace that demands all of a man, 
His love, his life, his veriest self; 
Plunge him into the smelting fires of a work that becomes 
his child ; 
Coerce him to be himself at all hazards; with the toil and 
the mating that belong to him; 
Compel him to serve--- 
Give him a hard peace; a peace of discipline and justice. . 
Kindle him with vision, invite him to joy and adventure; 
Set him at work, not to create things 
But to create man, 
Yea, himself. 
Go search your heart, America 
Turn from the machine to man, 
Build while there is yet time, a creative peace 
While there is yet time ! 
For if you reject great peace, 
As surely as vile living brings disease, 
So surely shall your selfishness bring war. 
JAMES OPPENHEIM. 
n ‘War and Laughter’ (1916: Appleton Century) 








are successful having real codperative international 
trade, and Denmark disbanded her navy, why cannot 
the world practice more generally that kind of interna- 
tional cooperative trade? Am I a dreamer when I offer 
this suggestion ? 


We now 


standard. 


have nations without the gold 


g 
valuations are very different 
Japan puts out cheap commodities 


thirty-four 
But exchange 
among the nations. 


and Mr. Anthony Eden and President Roosevelt talk 
about Japanese commodities, especially about rubber 
shoes. If you pay about a shilling, you can get a good 
rubber shoe. People are astonished, everywhere, to 


find Japanese commodities so cheap. They say “We 
must raise the Japanese standard of living.” Yet in 
some sense the laborers in Japan were satisfied. 
received good wages in Japan. The differences reside 
chiefly in the differences in exchange valuations. If 
you want to establish sound economic peace 


They 


, you must 
do something to organize the monetary system. 

We talk about gold, gold, gold. But we are making 
a sad mistake to look at gold as a sort of good standard 
in economics. ‘Today than thirty-four nations 
can Carry on their own economic ope rations without the 
gold standard. Cannot we go just a little bit further, 
and have an international economic League of Nations ? 
For instance, in England are found the most wonderful 
cooperative associations: the 


more 


Rochdale scheme of co- 
Operative associations. In Germany they have another 
trade association that is called 

When they get a profit they 
vive the profit back to the poorest members of the asso- 
ciation. That is very good. 


system of cooperative 
the Raiffeisen scheme. 


Today again, all nations are suffering from tariff 
duties. You raise your customs duty, and Japan de- 


preciates the yen. Next day you raise your customs 


duty again, and Japan again depreciates the yen. This 
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is almost enough to lead to rumors of war every da 
The newspapers are very glad to have such bits of ney 
Yet for international peace, 


that kind of manageme 
of operations is no good. 


We need a real settleme 
along the lines of international good-will trade. Up 
now we have talked of disarmament questions on {i 
sole basis of political operation ; 
foundations for world peace. 


but we need econom 


No nation really wants to fight. 


And we in Jape 
really do not want to fight, 


either. At the Stresa Co 
ference a good proposal was made for a sort of crimin 
court to punish a nation which tried to disturb t 
world’s peace. Well, that is good news. On the ot 

hand, when you want to punish a nation which is @ 
turbing the world’s peace, you must provide son 
means to understand the situation. You cannot just 
punish a man without providing some means for mee 
ing the needs that made him commit the offense. If] 
steals from hunger you should organize to prevent th 
need arising. We need some investigation, some stu 
to help nations to grow. A backward nation may} 
suffering from the import of cheap labor, the import; 
cheap commodities 


, and the lack of room for her pop 
lation. 


So if the League of Nations is going to have 
criminal court, it is absolutely necessary 
International Trade Board in Geneva. 


also to have 


I am not a diplomat at all. If I were a diplomat 
would have a very smooth tongue; but next day y 
| have talked frankly. We ha 
sometimes some problem-makers in Japan. In summé 
time, haven’t you mosquitoes? We, too, have som 
mosquitoes in Japan. So let us really understand ex 
other. 


would be suspicious. 


Anyway, we have some good mosquito nei 


The League of Nations stands for mosquito nets, t 
keep away foolish animals. Let us make a serious pr 
posal to the League to have a real economic foundatt 
of world peace. 


SACRAMENTAL VIEW OF LIFE 
(From page 60.) 


men of intelligence and good will, attempting to abols 
poverty and insecurity, may carry on in the assuram 
that their labor is not vain, the unseen forces of the w 
verse are behind them? 

Here, then, is the sacramental view of life; a ve 
which, recognizing the existence of two orders of reall 

a world that is visible and a world that is invisibl 
uses the one as a means of apprehending the other; 
view which to those who achieve it brings not only co 
fort, joy, and peace, but also a persistent challeng 
For if it be possible for a human soul to become a % 
rament, then it is incumbent upon us to develop in 
selves a quality of life which will suggest and rev 
divinity. And if it be possible for visible instituti 
of earth to reveal the glory of a world invisible, thet! 
is incumbent upon us to build institutions in which 
may have inspiring sight of the greatness and goodmt 
of God. 
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By BRANK 


WHAT happened at the Basle Conference of. the 
World’s Student Christian Federation and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council last summer is certainly 
familiar by now to readers of the INTERCOLLEGIAN and 
The Student World. It would be presumptuous to 
attempt a further account, although it is a strong temp- 
tation to do so. None of us will ever forget the impres- 
sions made on us by that memorable gathering of 
students and Christian leaders from twenty-seven coun- 
all united in loyalty to Jesus Christ and in the 
common desire to make our lives count in his service. 


tries 


\t the conclusion of the conference we were asked 
to think especially about “The Responsibility of Chris- 
tian University Men and Women toward Missions.” 
That 


part of which may be evaded : 


responsibility appears to me to be threefold, no 


inescapable! 
1. There is the obligation to be intelligent. This 
means, I believe, to be constantly seeking the most 


authentic information about every aspect of the mis- 
sionary enterprise—from personal observation, from 
ompetent witnesses, from books by recognized author- 
ties. It means, furthermore, to endeavor to assimilate 
ind organize this information, as it comes, by a process 
i the most rigorous thinking of which one is capable. 
2. There is the obligation to be committed. The 
if it ever existed—when Christians 
could be neutral on the question of missions. We 
realize fully today that a non-propagating church is a 
dead church, and should, if only for the sake of com- 
mon decency, be properly interred at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 


time has passed 


However, I believe we all have a much wider and 
truer conception of the missionary task than many have 
held in the past. As was repeatedly emphasized at 
“Basle,” we now realize that it is not today a matter 
{ so-called Christian nations sharing their light with 
peoples suffering in the darkness of sin in other parts 
{ the world. It is rather a matter of courageously 
confronting the paganism in every land with the gospel 
of Christ. It is the codperating of all churches—young 
and old—in the development of The Christian World 
Community. 


8) 





All of us, I am sure, share the hope that more and 
more missionaries may come to the West from the 
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Our RESPONSIBILITY 
TOWARD MISSIONS 


FULTON 


Kast that through such exchange of thoughts and expe- 
riences all may grow in understanding of, and devotion 
to Christ. To such a task—the building, with God’s 
help and by his power, of the One Holy Catholic 
Church—we can and must dedicate ourselves whole- 
heartedly. 

3. There also is the obligation to act, to seek to put 
into practice, whether we are at home or in foreign 
lands, the convictions we have come to hold. I do not 
mean action for action’s sake, or the more or less aim- 
less rushing around of which we Americans are so 
often accused (and not without some justification), 
but rather the unceasing effort to apply in our own 
lives and in society what we have learned from Christ. 
We must be “doers of the word, and not hearers only.” 


Faith 


Some of us are tremendously grateful for the increas- 
ing emphasis that is being put on the absolute necessity 
of our grappling as Christians with such problems as 
war and social injustice, for this is essential if we are 
not to lose our very souls. 

None of us, I suppose, holds any longer the rather 
naive conception of the inevitable progress of man 
“onwards and upwards forever.” But many of us 
have not as yet lost all faith in human beings—in men 
transformed and strengthened by the Spirit of God. 
We still believe in the infinite value and the infinite 
potentiality of human personality. 

It has become rather common nowadays—almost 
fashionable—to speak with something not unlike scorn 
of “Liberalism and the Social Gospel,”’ and to assume 
that there is nothing in them for the world of today. 
[ personally believe, however, that we have here a 
serious misjudging of the patients’ power of recovery, 
and in some instances, of a decidedly premature attempt 
at burial. We may well recall the comment of Mark 
Twain on the newspaper account of his own demise: 
“The report of my death has been greatly exaggerated.” 
None of us, I dare say, has any illusions about the 
baffling difficulty, the seeming impossibility, of living 
according to the Sermon on the Mount—but how can 
we cease to make the attempt if we are to continue to 
call ourselves followers of Christ? It was no grim joke 
that Jesus was making when he said, “Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect.” 
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Challenge! 


It was my good fortune to be able to spend some two 
weeks last summer with the Sherwood Eddy party in 
Russia. I am not planning to apply for citizenship pa- 
pers in the Soviet Union, but I saw there certain things 
which were positively thrilling! With all the hideous 
brutality and hatred that has characterized the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward those it regards as class enemies, 
there is, paradoxically enough, a new order in the 
making which promises to be—in fact, already is—in 
many respects far more Christian, in an ethical sense, 
than similar parts of our own civilization. Here is a 
challenge which we dare not ignore. As Stanley Jones 
says in his Christ’s Alternative to Communism, “No 
mere tinkering will do now. We must meet radicalism 
with a wiser and better radicalism . . . We must pro- 
vide something better than Marxian communism or 
succumb to it. The issue will not be settled by argu- 
ment, but by the actual production of a better order.” 

Such action will require more and more courage in 
the days to come, for we have seen that the opposition 
is mustering its forces all over the world; and there is 
no reason to expect quarter. It will demand courage 
of the sort I saw displayed last summer by the leaders 
of the German Confessional Church in their conference 
at Hannover, where it almost seemed at times as 
though Luther himself had returned to lead the Church 
in its great struggle for freedom. 

sut then, so does Mohammedanism require courage, 
and communism, and fascism, and every nationalist 
movement—courage unto death. Can we expect lesser 
demands from Christ? And Jesus said, “Not every 
one that saith unto me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven.” 

If the endeavor to do the Father’s will leads to the 
cross in our day as it did in his, it must be accepted, 
and we pray God for strength to stand firm when the 
day of testing comes. Our obligation to act in obedi- 
ence to what we believe to be the divine imperative 
includes of necessity the taking of the consequences, 
whatever they may be. No matter what the results, 
we are finding with Schweitzer that, “The Spirit of 
Jesus commands, and we have to obey.” 


e 
CITIZENS OF THE WORLD 


(From page 64.) 


Federation aims to educate us all, and to introduce us 
to one another on the deeper levels. Every local Asso- 
ciation should aim at this ideal. On every campus there 
are students of widely different background and out- 
look. It will greatly enrich our groups if we find a 
place for the widest possible variety of thought. 

I have not talked of peace, disarmament, or economic 
justice. These questions deserve our attention of 
course. I have preferred to deal with the more basic 
concerns. If we will dedicate ourselves, with intelli- 
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gence, courage, and persistence, to the establishment 
of a Christian World Community, we shall find plenty 
of problems to take our time. But the problems do 
not come first. We need dedicated men and women, 
who know God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and who mean to follow Him. To discover and train 
such people is the supreme task before the Student 
Christian Movements of the world. 


FORK OF THE ROAD 
(From page 68.) 


deadlocked over the matter of civil liberties. In Berke. 
ley, in 1934, certain members of a so-called American 
ism committee had set out to force the University “Y” 
to discontinue its tradition of providing at least a meas 
ure of free speech to all students, including communists 
They were induced to call off their campaign. This 
was achieved partly by much friendly argument and 
partly by the sight of strong opposition to their course. 
Sincerity, friendliness and logic, combined with a dem 
onstration of liberal strength in the city, provided onee 
more for a peaceful termination of the conflict. 

It does not seem meaningless to hope that this method 
of fighting for justice and truth will prove potent even 
though it rules out hatred. That it must be a fight can 
not well be denied. The daily revelation that the over- 
privileged have no intention of voluntarily sharing ade. 
quately the good life with the masses makes this very 
apparent. Neither “sweet reasonableness’ nor any ap 
peal to their better natures will cause exploiters to get 
off the backs of the under-privileged. Pressure must 
be exerted. But without hatred against individuals or 
classes. The method vaguely suggested in this article, 
when adequately developed, can and must be applied 
not only to such isolated cases as have been noted but 
to the remaking of our whole economic and social sys 
tem. This will be far from easy but in the United 
States where the traditions of democracy and fair play 
are very strong I think this type of action offers the 
best hope for fundamental change. Action may be de 
fined here as that which changes peoples’ minds or it 
fluences the course of those who occupy places of at 
thority. 

In closing I stress again what to me seems so impor 
tant and so true—that the method largely conditions the 
objective. In an ever-changing world every goal that 
we reach turns out to be a mere way station—the really 
important question is, are we choosing the road that 
actually leads in the desired direction? To reach a ht 
man society in which justice, truth, love and freedom 
are dominant, the approach, although a fighting ome 
when privilege is so entrenched, must be one of justice, 
truth, love and freedom. I feel like codperating @ 
every opportunity with those who strive for a bette 
social order on the premise that the advance achieved 


and held can be but little finer than the method of it 
attainment. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


On Being Asked to Lead a Student Party to 
the Olympics 


DEAR - 

[ have been trying to reach a decision regarding my 
personal attitude toward the holding of the Olympics 
in Germany next year. I have come to the conclusion 
that, as a Christian, and one, who is trying to devote his 
life to the building of the Kingdom of God, I cannot 
endorse the Nazi régime. 

The holding of the Olympics in Germany next year 
would be a great achievement for Hitler and I sincerely 
hope that the games will be moved to some other coun- 
try. I am convinced that there can be no peace in 
Europe so long as Hitler retains power. To rebuke his 
ruthless treatment of the Jews and other minority 
groups through the moving of the Olympics would be 
me way of telling the German people, cut off as they 
are by censorship from knowing all of the truth, that 
America disapproves the methods of the Hitler dicta- 
torship. 

As I cannot conscientiously support the Olympics, if 
held in Germany, I am unable to take advantage of the 
opportunity which you have so kindly offered to me. 

Cordially yours, 
RAYMOND B. CULVER. 

Linfield, Oregon. 


Concerning the American Student Union 
To THE EpIToRs: 

It pained us greatly to read Wayfarer’s cynical and 
ill-informed comments on the proposed American Stu- 
lent Union. 

There will be plenty of people who will misinterpret 
and misunderstand the motives for uniting the National 
Student League and the Student League for Industrial 
Democracy into an American Student Union. One 
place that we look for tolerance and understanding is 
among members of the student divisions of the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Y. ‘W. C. A., with whom we have co- 
perated on so many fronts in the past. 

It has never been the intention of those promoting 
the American Student Union to build merely a forum 
“of free discussion of social-economic-international 
questions.” L. I. D. and N. S. L. members would 
never be content with merely a discussion organization. 
The proposed Union, I assure you, will be leading the 
struggles to preserve academic freedom, to mobilize 
students against war and for their own economic secur- 
ity, against racial prejudice and discrimination, etc. 

At the meeting of the national executive committees 
if the N. S. L. and the Student L. I. D., it was clearly 
tated that we did not believe that peace or economic 
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security or human dignity could be achieved without 
basic reorganization of our social order; furthermore 
we recognized the working class as the mainspring of 
social change and would follow its leadership. Yet 
Wayfarer would hold such a movement “tepid and 
philosophy-less” ! 

One other point. Wayfarer states that if the Amer- 
ican Student Union does develop a political philosophy 
it must then be either socialist or communist and should 
not try to conceal its political affiliation. Would Way- 
farer make the same criticism of all the sincere indi- 
viduals trying to set up a Labor Party? If he were 
logical, he must. 


We look upon the American Student Union as the 
one hope in the struggle against reaction in our colleges. 
Many of us were in opposition for a long time to unifi- 
cation of the Student L. I. D. and the N. S. L., but the 
growth of the vigilante spirit makes emergency meas- 
ures necessary. We want the sympathy and continued 
cooperation of the student Christian movement. 

Cordially yours, 
Josern P. LAsnH, 
National Secretary, 
League for Industrial Democracy. 
New York City. 
w 


Rehabilitation Project 
Dear Epirors: 

For the past four years field workers of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee have been living with 
the people and their problems in the coal fields of east- 
ern Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and West Virginia. 
They have been moving forward in progressive experi- 
ments in rehabilitation—first, emergency child feeding 
and clothing relief, then trade training, and now adult 
education and adjustment in human relations. The Fed- 
eral Council of Churches is giving active cooperation in 
this program. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of the work is 
the fact that keen, alert young coal miners are constantly 
being discovered by our Friendly Advisers, who are 
helping to train them for possible future leadership in 
their communities. This letter by a young union miner 
is revealing: “As a result of the classes this winter, I 
have come to realize that education is not simply for the 
purpose of helping us hold down our jobs, but to draw 
us out, to help us get more out of life, and to help us 
make the industry and the community better places in 
which to work and live.” 

If industrial relations in the coal industry are to be 
lifted from the type of feudal relationships which have 
characterized them during the past two decades, it will 
be done by the development of a high type of leadership 
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among both operators and miners who are resolved to 
make mining a better job to work at and mining towns 
better places in which to live. 

Help is urgently needed to make possible the con- 
tinuance of this educational and leadership program this 
fall and winter 
Van Horn, Treasurer, Coal Areas Committee, Room 
612, 105 Kast 22nd Street, New York. 


Contributions may be mailed to Olive 


JAMEs Myers, 
Industrial Secretary, Federal Council of Churches. 
New York City. 
a 


What Does Christian Choice Mean? 


To THE EpiTrorRs 


What does Christian choice imply for social action in 
specific situations—war, strikes, injustice? The ques- 
tion* as stated implies that social action is desirable, 
and we need not debate that point. It would seem, also, 
that no intelligent Christian would maintain that action 
adapted to every specific injustice could be determined 
in advance. 

Then some criterion, some philosophy, is needed. 
That criterion must deal with the relationship of the 
wrongs in our present society to the right in the king- 
dom of God. For thinking Christians our present so- 
ciety is basically and inherently wrong—because inevi- 
tably it makes for war, it multiplies hunger, it condones 
injustice. ‘Thus we have the first element in our phi- 
a Christian to work to- 


But change to what? And 


losophy. It is necessary for 
ward a changed society. 
how ? 

At this point some sincere Christians sidestep the 
issue when they hold that Christianity must exist apart 
from any social system. It must exist apart from a 
social system, ves, but it must live in conjunction with 
some society. It is not a case of Christianity versus 
Socialism, Communism, or 
There must be a temporal unity between 
One of those 


any one of the triumvirate 
Fascism. 
Christianity and one of those systems. 
Which is it to be? 
unchanged an unjust society and inevitably Fascism 
We have refused to uphold capitalism. 
Communism makes difficult the working of the leaven 
of the religion of Jesus, but even so is probably pref- 


systems will come. Fascism leaves 


leads to war. 


erable to Fascism. Socialism seems nearer to the ideal 
of the Christian society and so we take as our second 
element for the philosophy of the struggle the prin- 
ciple that Christianity and socialism must exist together 
temporarily. This in order for both movements to 
combat capitalism and nationalism in the form of Fas- 
Stalin-like Communism. 

The third element in our strategy of the struggle is 
to be built around love on the cross. At the present 
time that means education of as many as possible to an 
attitude critical of social systems. The time for martyr- 
dom has not yet come for Christians at large. There 
is time to make a social system critical of itself, critical 


cism or 


* Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN AND Far Horizons, May, 1935, p. 208. 
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of its nationalistic tendencies. ‘There is time tor Chris 
tians to organize and make powerful the laboring peopl 
who will bear the brunt in the new struggle for free 
dom. ‘This may mean crosses for individuals. The 
time for strikes may be at hand to test the power of 
laboring groups ; 
is well at hand. 


the time for consumers’ cooperation 
a Christian wil 
oppose war and seek to organize a society in whic 


In specific situations : 


war is impossible; he will destroy the cause of hunger 
by working toward a more just society where the un. 
just will be under control. When consumers and labor. 
ers become strong enough and wise enough to work 
together with farmer groups toward the abdication of 
capital in favor of the common weal, a new step wil 
be taken toward a fundamentally changed society. 
From the common sense point of view the Christian 
will see that to commit physical violence at present or 
to advocate such will be of doubtful value. 
laborers and consumers to critical action, the Christian 
will know that he is living for a more just and merciful 
society. If the cross appreaches near, he will realize 
that he is impelled by love for mankind, and “‘living 
steadfastly, endued with the strength of death,” 7 he 
will press on. CALVIN J. SUTHERLIN, 

New Haven. 

a 
Doesn't Believe in War 
To THe Kprrors: 

I do not quite understand your No. 4+ on your plat 
form for peace, which reads, “to refuse to support the 
U.S. government in any war.” 
of invasion ? 


Does this mean in case 
| honestly don’t believe in war, but I still 
think that the largest standing army in the world & 
necessary for lasting peace. As long as we show the 
other nations we are prepared to protect ourselves 
against anyone and stand on the defensive side always, 
there will be little chance our getting entangled in am 
controversy. 

Also your stand on the R. O. T. C. 
is one of the best organizations in the country. After 
all, what harm is there in military training? It makes 
a man out of a person and teaches one discipline whieh 
is got xl for anyone. 


In my mind it 


It should be required of everyone 
to spend at least a year in the army, it would put some 
guts into such spineless humans (?) as you and lessen 
the threat of a Bolshevic uprising, trusting you haven! 
degraded yourselves that low as to be one, as your pape 
says it is connected with Christian organizations. 

The best motto is, “America first, last, and always, 
right or wrong.” 

Hoping to see that No. 4 is modified, I remain @ 
loyal citizen. 

Nore: This gem of naiveté (received without signature), 
seems to have been prompted by the “Proclamation for a Student 
Mobilization for Peace,” which was distributed widely over the 
signatures of eight national student organizations. The Procle 


mation was reprinted in the December INTERCOLLEGIAN.—T#E 
E,pirors. 


; From “Before the Dawn,” by Toyochiko Kagawa. 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


The India Delegation 
When the India ar 
rived in Colombo. Ceylon, on October 21st. they were 


\merican Negro Delegation t 
met by Augustine Rallam Ram, Executive Secretary 
ff the Indian S. C. M., and a number of colleagues. 
The “Delegates” are Mr. and Mrs. Howard Thurman 
and Mr. and Mrs. Edward Carroll. Rest after the long 
voyage was first on the schedule, followed by a series 
of student conferences and a ten-day period of visits 
in Ceylon. Then began the journey northward into 
the South Tamil area, then into the Travancore Mala 
bar region. December found them in Mysore. It was 
at Mysore in 1928 that six American delegates attended 
the World’s Student Christian 
[The presence of 


Federation Conference. 
three Negroes in that delegation 
Juliette Derricotte, Frank Wilson and Max Yergan 
and their splendid contribution to the conference, first 
Indian S$. C. M. the idea of inviting a dele- 
gation of American Negroes to visit them for a longer 
period of time. 


gave the 


Writing in the Student Outlook (monthly magazine 
of the Student Christian Movement of India, Burma 
and Ceylon) Mr. Thurman states thus the purpose of 
the group in coming to India: 

‘One of its major functions is to interpret American life, par- 
ticularly student life, to the students of India. 


nd ni- 
ma piace 


In the sec 
here I must be personal), I go to India as one 
vho believes concretely in the religion of | 
[h clear commitment at this point 

we ci he to 


(and 
Nazareth 
In the third place, 
India as learners. I have been interested in the 


Jesus of 


power of the Indian mind and character. I have been 
lascinated and moved by the continuous line of its historic civili- 
zation. Finally, I think of the pilgrimage in terms of sharing 
{friendship and fellowship across national, racial and cultural 
lines. It seems to me that one of the great contributions that 
religion makes to people is to create an atmosphere of friendli- 


ness in which their true natures and spirits can rise to the sur 


lae of life and overflow to one another. In such moments 
ilferences of background, language, race, sex and civilization 
ivial, and the individuals become aware of the ground 
ig, out of which all aspects of differentiated life arise 
a 
Federation Breezes 
terchanges. ‘Three members of the Indian S. C. M. 
ostituted a Mission of Friendship to the S. C. M. of 


T . ‘ rre . . 
javain September. They visited schools as well as col- 
ges and held meetings with Christians and non- 


Christians. Writes Mr. Duraisamy, one of the delega- 
fon: “Yesterday morning we were invited to address 
the members of the University Hostel for Women. Mr. 
Dalaya and Miss Isaiah spoke there. Today we at- 
ended the Methodist Church service and from there 
Went to meet the students of the University Hostel for 
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Men. At these two meetings both men and women 
were present. ‘Today Mr. Dalaya and | spoke on “The 
5. C. M. and the University,’ stressing the need of God 
in our lives. We had Hindus and Buddhists also among 
the audience.” 

Other interchanges are in the offing. Mr. W. H. 
IXKiang writes of the proposal for an Indian Mission of 
Fellowship to China, which grew from the Federation 
Conference in Java in 1933. “The Chinese Movement 
wants to invite two or three Indians to come to China 
to make an extensive visit throughout the country to: 
(1) explain the Christian message from the Indian 
viewpoint; (2) interpret Gandhi and the Indian Na- 
tionalist Movement; and (3) develop an international 
mind and World's Student Christian 
sciousness among our students. 
ect will materialize in 1936.” 


Federation con- 
We hope that this proj- 


Meanwhile, our Movements in the United States are 
hoping for a 1937 delegation of students from England, 
Germany, India, and Japan. 


T. Z. Koo sailed December 6 for an Officers’ Meet- 
ing of the Federation in Paris Dec. 14-15. It is ex- 


pected that he will return in time for the National Con- 
ference of Theological Students and the S. V. M. Quad- 
rennial Convention in Indianapolis Dec. 27-Jan. 1. The 
American Movements are bending their energies toward 
raising part of the funds necessary to enable Dr. Koo 
to become a full-time Federation staff member. 


California in August. Not as bad as it sounds! For 
the Federation Pacific Area Conference is to be held at 


Mills College, California, August 23 to September 2 





‘T. Z.” at tea 
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Dr. Mott visits Japan 


lhe American Movements are providing hospitality 
and helping toward the expenses of some of the dele 
gates India, China and Shoulders will 
have to be put to the wheel to raise this needed money 
during the next eight months so that the Pacific Area 
Conference will be worthy of the best of Federation 
Every local Association will 


from Korea. 


experiences in the past. 
insist upon taking a share. 

member of the 
“A conference 


Persia (now Iran) is the newest 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
was held recently at Teheran with representatives of 
the different Christian colleges assembled. As a body 
the conference agreed to join the W. S. C. F. 
have decided to have a committee of three in Teheran 
which would set about the task of organization and 
The student population is increasing by 
This year there has been an unprece- 
The 
Christian students must realize their responsibilities and 
opportunities. I know deal they 
gained mentally and spiritually by realizing their fellow 
ship with other members of the Federation.” This is 
a Persian student. 


They 


affiliation. 
leaps and bounds. 
dented rush for education at Christian colleges. 
have 


what a great 


from 


* 
From Japan and Arabia 


Weyman Huckabee sends a snapshot of Dr. John R. 
Mott taken with a small group of Japanese pastors, Lee 
Palmore and himself when Dr. Mott was in Japan last 
spring. “Dr. Mott (looking as young as he did eight 
years ago when I saw him frequently in New York) 
thinks Christianity has as great an opportunity in Japan 
at this hour as it has in any country in the world.” 
“Huck” goes on to say that the work of the Student 
Christian Movement in Japan will be exceedingly diff- 
cult until the tide of nationalism turns; “but the situa- 
tion is far from hopeless.” 

Harold Storm, of Arabia, is on a ten-month journey 
through central, western and south-central Arabia. He 
is On a pioneer journey, as no missions have stations in 
this territory. He hopes his tour will succeed in open- 
ing up Christian work where Arabs are friendly. He 
takes time to write: “Greetings from the Red Sea. The 
peninsula has been crossed. . . . Things are working out 
splendidly and in many ways far better than I expected.” 
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The Christian Social Task 


At two recent Federation conferences Christian sty 
dents from many nations sought to examine realistically 
the economic and political crisis in which all are caught 
and to determine individual and group action in relation 
to Christian insight. 

Is there in Christianity a specific sociology, differen; 
from other sociologies, so that it is the task of Christiay 
groups to draw aside from more secular movements for 
social change and seek to establish an economic order 
in keeping with the principles of this sociology? “Th 
Kingdom of God Movement” of Kagawa is based @ 
this interpretation of the gospels. Or is the distinctiy 
contribution of Christianity to social action that it pro 
vides a dynamic for establishing a society in whid 
men will have the economic opportunity to be broth 
ers, and the Christian therefore works through what 
ever channels are most likely to establish a society i 
which men are not only taught to be brothers but har 
the economic equality through which such an ideal ma 
Is there a social ethic in the teachings @ 
Jesus, or only an individual ethic? 


be realized. 


These are the questions which a group of student 
staff and faculty from various countries and races me 
together in Swanwick, England, to discuss in Juh 
under the chairmanship of W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. Th 
questions stated above were discussed for two days 
five Christian philosophers and then the group divide 
into commissions on specific industrial and_ politic 
problems with which the Student Christian Movemer 
in the various nations must be concerned. Space pre 
cludes even a summary of the findings here; they wi 
be fully given, however, in the forthcoming issue @ 
The Student World. 

The other conference was the meeting of the Com 
mission on the Christian Social Task of the Gener 
Committee, at Chamcoria, Bulgaria, in August, base 
on the discussion at the Swanwick meeting. For ust 
America, where we as a Student Movement have failét 
to work out a consistent philosophy of social action 
these Chamcoria discussions have a great important 
The Swanwick meeting thought there was no specifi 
Christian theology; but if you want to know why, rea 
the winter issue of The Student World. 

Rose ‘TERLIN, 


ee 





Missions Tomorrow 


The Christian World Mission in a world setting! Articles by 
young Christian leaders from India, China, Japan, Africa, 
Arabia, Indonesia, and by William Paton, J. Oldham, 4. | 
Kraemer, L. P. Larson, Karl Hartenstein, Hanns Lilje, D. 

Niles, Eduard Thurneysen, W. A. Visser 't Hooft. 
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Federation Day of Prayer 

The third Sunday in February, the 16th, is the 
World’s Student Christian Federation Day of Prayer, 
according to the custom of many years. Here are sug- 
gestions for observance by groups and individuals: 

1. Where a definite worship group exists on a cam- 
pus, ask them to cooperate by planning their worship 
around the Federation theme. If the group meets daily, 
suggest that they devote the entire week preceding 
February 16 to this theme. 


2. Arrange for college chapels and nearb-by off- 


s campus churches to be open all day, February 16, for 


private worship: This arrangement should be well- 
publicized, perhaps with an announcement from pulpit 
or bulletin and with a placard at the church. 

3. Prepare a leaflet for individual worshipers, giving 
the theme and a short meditation. The Call for the 
Day of Prayer would furnish an excellent basis for 
such a leaflet. These leaflets may be distributed by 
students who would serve on a one-hour schedule as 
custodians at churches available for individual wor- 
(Note: The Call can be had 
on request from the national headquarters of the Stu- 
dent Divisions of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., the 
S. V. M. and the Canadian §. C. M.) 


ship as suggested above. 


4. Plan a campus or church-group service of wor- 


5. Encourage regional observance of the Day. of 
Prayer, when the date coincides with a week-end con- 
ference. A service for the fourteen colleges and uni- 
versities of Greater Boston is illustrative of 
type of regional service. 


another 


6. Be sure to obtain the finest possible leader of wor- 
ship for your service. 

7. Many groups will find it possible to take an offer- 
ing for the Federation on the Day of Prayer. 

* 
Peace Activity 

Reports from the nation indicate that Armistice Day 
was really captured by the peace forces in the colleges 
this year. Christian Associations, in codperation with 
“Christian Youth Building a New World” took the 
initiative in planning local demonstrations on many 
tampuses, in many cases cooperating with other groups. 
In spite of the fact that the Armistice Mobilization for 
Peace was planned on very short notice, the participa- 


s 0n was more extensive than the national committee 


had anticipated. There was some fear lest the shortness 
ot time prevent the kind of democratic process neces- 
‘ary for a sound and genuine “united front.” In some 
colleges this was true, but in many colleges the students 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


—on the local campus 


revealed a willingness to work together, to keep the 
issues clear, and to proceed soundly—winning the sup- 
port of faculty and administration in an astonishing 
way. Associations are now emphasizing the impor- 
tance of follow-up educational programs. 


Historic Boston Common was the scene of a huge 
peace demonstration on Nov. 8, attended by more than 


2,000 students from colleges of Greater Boston. An 
interesting and surprising incident occurred when 500 


Boston University students in R. O. T. C. uniform and 
martial formation appeared on the Common. They 
marched with the peace demonstrators, bearing at the 
head of their battalion a sign: “The soldier, the out- 
standing pacifist of United States history!” ‘The Boston 
mobilization was sponsored by an all-Boston commit- 
tee in which the New England Student Christian Move- 
ment took an active part. After brief demonstrations 
on local campuses, students from Simmons, Harvard 
(the mobilization was sponsored by the Student Coun- 
cil and other organizations), M. I. T., Sargent, and 
Boston University, marched to the Common for the 
mass meeting. This program was in marked contrast 
to last April’s strike which was supported chiefly by a 
minority group. 


At Ohio State University, where groups interested 
in social questions have been somewhat isolated in the 
past, the mobilization was sponsored by twenty-six 
organizations including the Student Council, the Chris- 
tian Associations, National Student League, etc. 


The C. C. N. Y. students marched down to the cam- 
pus of Columbia University to participate jointly in 
the program there, and they were vigorously cheered 
by the Columbians. Anyone who knows the history 





“The Unknown Soldier” of John 
dramatized at River Falls T. C. (Wis.) 


Haynes Holmes 
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of Columbia—C. C. N. Y. student relations will know 
what a miracle that represents! Throughout New 
York City, it is estimated that 250,000 students in col 
lege s and high schools participated in meetings and ob 


SseTvVances 


Philadelplia held a large parade and a peace meeting 
addressed by General Smedley Butler. At the Um 
versity of Pennsylvania, the Christian Association and 
Jewish groups united to sponsor a religious peace 
service \t River Falls State Teachers’ College, Wis 
consin, the peace program included a dramatization of 
John Haynes Holmes’ sermon, “The Unknown Soldier 
Speaks.” A campus rally at Smith College was fol 
lowed by an evening program in which students and 
townspeople cooperated. The student body partici 
pated by making posters which were displayed in an art 
exhibit and later posted in front of various Northamp 
ton churches 


In Baltimore's Saturday afternoon parade 1,400 
marched, and 600 participated in a stirring mass meet 
ing that followed. Portland, Oregon, reported a mass 
meeting with 4,000 in attendance. An editorial in the 
Washington and Lee University Weekly indicates the 
significance of their peace meetings to be “the demon 
stration of an increasing solidarity of student anti-war 
sentiment.” A mass student mobilization for peace 
at Howard University, Washington, D. C., was unani 
mously sanctioned by the Student Council this vear. 
Such cooperation had been refused by previous councils 


As a culmination of the nationwide demonstration, 
members of the National Mobilization Committee, sup 
plemented by student representatives from different 
sections of the country, had a White House interview 
with President Roosevelt. There were presidential 
compliments on the “splendid mobilization.” ‘Then the 
President reviewed his foreign policy, pledged his sup 
port for peace, and urged the students “to keep in 
touch” with him. 


As a follow-up of the mobilization, the Christian 
\ssociations were sent a study outline on the present 
war crisis, and a questionnaire to which the 110 respon 
ses (on hand as this issue goes to press) indicated that 
72 participated in the Armistice Mobilization for Peace. 
To the question “Would you suggest that the National 
Councils of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. par 
ticipate in a similar undertaking on another occasion ?” 
88 said “yes”; 13 did not respond; 9 said “no.” Of 
those voting “no” those disapproving of all demonstra- 
tions were balanced by those who preferred the April 
demonstration to the Armistice Day plan. 


Student Abroad Participate. From France and Eng- 
land come reports of Armistice Day peace parades and 
mass meetings at university centers. In London a 
public trial of Italian Fascism was held. Big student 
meetings were anticipated in Madrid, Brussels, Am- 
sterdam, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Bucharest, Toronto 
and: Bombay. 
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Vrs. Induk Pak of Korea— 
a. 


AD 


William Temple, the Archbishop of York, since his 
arrival in New York early in December, has lectured 
in a number of universities and civic centers. Students 
had an opportunity to hear him at Princeton, in Ney 
York City, and in Boston before he went to Indianap 
olis for the S. V. M. Quadrennial Conventionfl He 
and Mrs. Temple sail for England on January If 
(Have you read Dr. Temple’s famed pamphlet 
“Peace”? Secure through THe INTERCOLLEGIAN, 20¢. 


¢ of the Detroit speakers 











Speakers 


Miss Mary Dingman will be moving among a num 
her of student groups after the Quadrennial. Mis 
Dingman is Chairman of the Peace and Disarmament 
Committee of the Woman's International Organization 
with headquarters in Geneva, and is Associate Genera 
Secretary of the World’s Council of the Y. M. C.A 
Since she has also been Industrial Secretary for th 
latter organization, a member of the Institute o 
Pacific Relations in 1925, and a representative to th 
International Missionary Council in Jerusalem in 1928 
she is a specialist in many fields. She has a wide know! 
edge of industrial conditions, especially as they affect 
women and girls, world peace, international relations 
and the Christian world mission. (For information 
about Miss Dingman’s schedule write her at 600 Lex 
ington Ave., New York.) 


Mrs. Induk Pak will remain in this country fo 
perhaps six months, speaking before varied audience 
about her work among the village women of Korea att 
on other topics growing out of her Far Eastern back 
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ground. She will speak at the Foreign Missions Cor 
ference of North America, January 8-10, and throug 
the Florida Chain of Missionary Assemblies, Januan 
21-February 18. She is available for student group 
if satisfactory dates can be arranged. (Write Ms 
Pak at 254 Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 


Toyohiko Kagawa, regarded by many as the greate 
of living Christian leaders, will be in America for sé 
eral months after the Quadrennial Convention. Hi 
engagements take him practically all over the U. $.4 
map. Local student groups are being organized t 
study the thrilling story of Kagawa’s life, as told b 
his biographers and as revealed in his own numefot 
hooks. In the regions of “wide spaces” delegatiot 
will be traveling a hundred miles or more to studet 
centers where he will speak. 


Professor John Bennett will shortly be starting on* 
four-month period of visitation in colleges and univet 
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sities all over the country. Auburn Seminary has 
agreed to lend the services of this challenging speaker 
to student groups, as Chicago Theological Seminary 
generously freed Dr. Wilhelm Pauck for similar visits 
with students last spring. Professor Bennett’s topics 
will be in the general area covered by his recently-pub- 
lished book, Soctal Salvation. His itinerary will take 
him from the Middle Atlantic region clear across to 
the Pacific Northwest and Southwest, and back again 


to the east. 


Other Outstanding Speakers giving time to college 
visits in various parts of the country are: Wilhelm 
Pauck, Sherwood Eddy, Grace Loucks Elliott, Kirby 
Page, Dean Charles Gilkey, A. J. “Dad” Elliott. 


The Berlin Olympics 


The college press is divided on the question of Amer- 
ican participation. A Yale News editorial takes ex- 
ception to Judge Mahoney’s position and expresses the 
pinion that it is confusing a political issue with a 
sports ideal. The Dartmouth states that if Judge Ma- 
honey's allegations are true the United States should 
not be represented and wishes to have the matter left 
ior the International Olympics Federation to settle. 
The Student Board of Columbia has expressed its oppo- 
sition to Columbia’s athletes participating in the games. 


The N. Y. U 


i] » N. Y. U. Heights News carried a letter signed 


a group of students expressing strong’ disapproval 
i emphasizing the importance of clipping off tenths 
{ seconds in an Olympic record when the whole code 
of sportsmanship had been violated by Germany. And 
the Princetonian declares that to withdraw for political 
reasons would be bad sportsmanship on our part. 
Forty-one college presidents are unanimous in de- 
manding our withdrawal from the Olympic games if 
eld in Germany. The signatories declare their belief 
that“. . . the inequities and discriminations practiced 
against Jews, Catholics, Protestants, labor, Masons and 
all independents are perpetuated in the field of sports 
and in the 


Olympic Games [and] because the 


Olympic Games are dedicated to the advancement of 








“Missionaries in the making” 
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interracial comity and the high standards of sports- 
manship, and because the Nazi régime is responsible 
for the enslavement of races and the destruction of all 
standards of fair play, we believe that Americans should 
refuse to take part in the games, and that such refusal 
will serve to elevate and preserve sport and the sport- 
ing spirit.” 


The A. A. V. at its December meeting voted to sup- 
port the Olympic Games in Germany. Resigning as 
President of the Union, after a vigorous losing fight, 
Jeremiah ‘T. Mahoney stated for publication that ‘The 
American Olympic Committee is afraid to face the 
facts that the holding of the 1936 Olympic Games in 
Nazi Germany is a travesty of the Olympic ideals of 
sportsmanship.” 


THE HARTFORD MISSION FELLOWSHIP 


AT THE Hartford (Conn.) Seminary Foundation is 
a group of “missionaries in the making.” These men 
and women are typical of many others of far horizons 
who have caught a compelling glimpse of the distant 
frontiers of the Kingdom of God and who are endeav- 
oring to push them back farther. As individuals they 
are the sort who in college were interested in campus 
activities—athletics, publications, literary clubs, dra- 
matics, glee clubs, and the rest. 
in scholarship ; 


They held their own 
two of them studied at the Sorbonne. 
But with all of this there was a strong undercurrent 
of more serious concern—boys’ and girls’ club work, 
church school teaching, preaching, work in industrial 
centers, summers spent among the Tennessee mountain 
folk, among the Indians of New Mexico, in hospitals, 
in camps. When the members of this group converged 
at Hartford for graduate study, they discovered in the 
fellowship of the Student Volunteer Group that they 
had many things in common. Chief among these was a 
powerful and far-reaching concern for making a satis- 
fying way of life known to those who lacked it. Feel- 
ing that in Jesus they found the clue to the deepest 
things in life for themselves, they came to the inevitable 
conclusion that this must be true for all men, 

The members of the Hartford Mission Fellowship, 
as they call themselves, recognize the tremendous effec- 
tiveness of carrying forward a project m a group. 
Their hope is to go to China as a unit, each member 
being trained in a different line, so that as a group they 
can do a comprehensive and well-balanced piece of 
work. ‘There will be a doctor, a nurse, an expert agri- 
culturist, a person trained in home economics, a teacher, 
a trained business person, a musician and a playground 
director. One of the men even has an expert knowl- 
edge of carpentry! Their aims is to interpret the 
gospel of Jesus in every department of life. 

The group plans to settle down in a small Chinese 
town and do a piece of rural rehabilitation work in 
which at first they would be guided and advised by 
experienced missionaries of the vicinity and by their 
Chinese coworkers. They hope that at all stages the 
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KAGAWA 


ONGS 


FROM THE 


sLUMS 





A new book 
by the great 
Toyohiko Ka- 
gawa, today the outstanding humanitarian, 
Christian leader and author of the Orient, 
written during the fifteen years he lived as a 
pauper in the notorious Kobe slums. 


These poems reveal the source of Kagawa's 
tremendous power and influence. They capture 
his deepest emotions and experiences as, smitten 
with tuberculosis, all but blinded by trachoma, 
he shared his all with these outcasts. 


“Songs from the Slums"’ is exquisite . . . Mys- 
tic... appealing. A wonderful gift book. Pro- 
fusely ioemaied and beautifully bound. Order 
from your bookseller or from the publisher. 


Price $1.00 


COKESBURY PRESS 


NASHVILLE, 
TENN, 











Chinese will share in and perhaps lead the venture. 
In order to identify themselves as completely as possi- 
ble with the people among whom they dwell they will 
live quite frugally. They will share in the daily life 
of the people and approximate their standard of living 
as far as they are able without endangering their lives 
or curbing their efficiency to the point of diminishing 
returns. 

In order to give themselves the best possible equip- 
ment for the task, the members of the Fellowship are 
including in their curriculum such studies as Phonetics 
and Linguistics, Chinese History and Culture, Ethnol- 
Missionary Social 
Change and Reconstruction, Methods of Education in 
Foreign Lands, and many courses in the social sciences, 
religious education, and Bible. They constitute a dra- 
matic challenge to those who have asked for mission- 
aries of highly specialized training who are versed in 
an understanding of the peoples to whom they go and 
of the problems they shall meet in their midst. 


Character and Efficiency, 


ogy, 


An intensely appealing feature of the group’s ap- 
proach is that they are anxious to go out to China not 
under a denominational board—they themselves repre- 
sent six different church groups—but under interde- 
nominational auspices. The ideal of interdenominational 
work is as old as the missionary enterprise itself, and 
they wish to carry it out from start to finish. At pres- 
ent there is a committee of outstanding men and women 
of a number of mission boards who are giving the Fel- 
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lowship advice and help, and who may be able to aid 
them in getting to China. The Fellowship is hoping 
that student groups throughout the United States will 
become interested in the work they are so eager to do, 
and will share in their support as a project in world 
Christianity.* 


AFTER THE QUADRENNIAL— 
WHAT? 


The number of registrations received as this maga- 
zine went to press prophesied a far larger group at the 
Indianapolis Quadrennial Convention December 28 
January | than had been anticipated. Consequently it 
was necessary to lease an assembly hall much larger 
than the one first arranged for. Almost twoscore col- 
leges requested delegations larger than the quotas orig- 
inally set. Unquestionably the Quadrennial bids fair 
to be a great event in the life of the American and Ca- 
nadian Movements. How can its great values be best 
conserved and extended ? , 


Here are a number of “follow-up” suggestions that J 


many groups are already planning to utilize: 


1. State and regional conferences (winter and spring) § 


on “The World Mission of Christianity” or a kindred 
topic. The New England S. C. M. is planning the Mid 
winter Northfield Conference on the theme “The Church 
as a World Force” with such speakers as John Mackay, 
Henry P. Van Dusen, Robert L. Calhoun. 

2. Intensive group study of the task of the church 
abroad. One college will use weekly corridor meetings 
for this purpose; one metropolitan group plans a four 
session Institute on World Christianity. 

3. Books. Encourage individuals to read widely in 
this field and to carry on independent study. (See the 
November-December INTERCOLLEGIAN AND FAR Hort 
zOns, p. 51, for list of the convention books; and write 
for further suggestions to the Student Volunteer Move 
ment, 254 Fourth Ave., New York.) 

4. Outside speakers in assemblies, student groups. 
ete., especially Quadrennial speakers and leaders and 
students from other countries. 

5. Deputation teams to other colleges, churches, young 
people’s groups, with Quadrennial delegates speaking 
on the results of the convention on their own thinking. 

6. Give a play. Use “Operation at One,” by Maute 
T. Sarvis, the one-act play presented at Indianapolis 
(Order from Student Volunteer Movement, 254 Fourth 
Ave., New York.) 

7. Encourage: prayer and meditation groups cont 
posed of those who attended the convention and others 
who care to join. 

8. Stimulate independent thinking as to the task d 
the Church in the world today, and the obligation of 
the individual who is committed to God in accepting 
responsibility in that task. 


* For fuller information about the Hartford Mission Fellowship write 
George B. Owen, Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 
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Does moderate drinking affect my driving ability? 
Apparently, yes. A release by the W. C. T. U. pre- 
sents statements by doctors and police officials who 
agree that ‘‘a drink or two interferes greatly in judg- 
ment of speed and distance.” One M.D. documents 
his case with details of experiments—threading needles, 
operating typewriters, shifting gears, and the like. 


\n all nations’ prize novel competition offers awards 
to a cash total dizzy enough to release the lucky winner 
forever (that is, almost forever) from financial worry. 
Manuscripts must be in by April 30 and no restrictions 
are made on setting or theme. (Details from Pinker 
and Morrison, 9 East 46th Street, New York City.) 

s 


Said Goodwin Watson to the Progressive Education 
\ssociation: “We are pushing youth about in educa- 
tional perambulators, feeding them on the Government 
lole instead of allowing them to stand shoulder to 

with us, and to meet life by living and work- 
ing. The society which does not enable youth to take 
their normal place in business, industry, and commer- 
ial competition will pay a penalty later on.” But is 
this not what the government is trying to do? What is 


Dr. W; 


i 
shoulder 


itson’s solution ? 


It may interest readers to know that every student, 
on becoming an undergraduate member of Oxford Uni- 
versity, renounces his right to make political speeches 
vithin the jurisdiction of the university, except in the 


“My Father is a Liar,” has a sequel. Its author, Nancy 
Bedford Jones, of U. C. L. A., was married in Novem- 
ber to Joseph P. Lash, student secretary of the L. I. D. 


a 
\nother marriage of note concerns Caroline Ziegler 
Wellesley and Union Theological Seminary) and 
Newton Tenney Peck (Yale and Union). The “Pecks” 
are headed for Honolulu and mission work. 


| have just read the citations of David Porter for 
¢ degrees “honoris causa” of Doctor of Divinity at 


\olgate University and Doctor of Humane Letters at 


bowdoin. I am sorry space prohibits liberal quotations 
tre. hey are impressive statements, and true. 
i] 
john Bennett was installed recently as Associate 
frotessor of Christian Theology at Auburn Theological 
‘eminary. Next semester Dr. Bennett is to lead stu- 


liscussions on “Christian Faith and Social Ac- 
tor the Student Movement in all sections of the 


nited States. 


tins,*’ 
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OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO 


COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


a 


Christ and Japan 
by Toyohiko Kagawa 

The author of this book is Japan’s most famous 
private citizen, known the world around as a 
labor leader, social reformer, promoter of the 
cooperative movement, leader of the Kingdom 
of God movement, writer of popular best 
selling novels and flaming Christian evangelist. 
He is now in America for a six-months’ speak- 
ing tour. This little book gives the heart of 
his message. 

Cloth, $1.00 - -- - 


4 


Men and Women of 
Far Horizons 


edited and compiled by 
JESSE WILSON 
Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement 


Paper, 50 cents: 


A book by and about contemporary mission- 
aries. William Lyon Phelps says, “’Men and 
Women of Far Horizons’ is a small book giving 
the brief testimonies of missionaries in far-away 
localities. How different these people are 
from the missionary in the popular play ‘Rain’ 
who was obsolete in 1850! But | suspect 
missionaries know more about dramatists than 
dramatists know about missionaries. If you are 
really interested in discovering facts about 
foreign missions and about missionaries, may | 
respectfully suggest that you read this little 
book, FAR Horizons? A\nd if you have no 
desire to find out the facts, might | respectfully 
suggest that you talk about something else?” 
Cloth, $1.00 - - - « 


* 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Paper, 50 cents. 
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OBERLIN 
offers 


ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


% 


A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sicn in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


LIFE 


in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


MY. 


The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN, OHIO 
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Egbert Hayes, onetime secretary in the Pacific South. 
west Field, is back from a term in China, studying this 
year at Union Seminary. 

t 


hard times three new magazines are 
Radical Religion (Reinhold Niebuhr, Edi- 
tor), dedicated to the socialist-Christian cause: Race 
(Francis Henson, Chairman of the Editorial Board), 
Christendom (C. ¢ 
an exchange of theological 
opinion throughout the Christian world. All are quar- 
terly and all are front-line sheets. 


Ryan and Company, Wall Street “brokers,” 


In these 
launched: 


to champion equality of the races; 
Morrison, Editor), to be 


estimate 
that the total 1935 turnover of bets on college football 
games will reach $15,000,000, the largest amount since 


1929. Bets, it appears, are placed not only on the win 


ning team but on the score and even the weather. This 


is a shame of the stadia paralleled only by the flask and 
hottle mania of the repeal area. 
oa 


Four German students toured America in a Ford 


this summer. They saw the “sights” from coast to 
coast for two months at a total cost of $100 each. One 
of them reports that of many beautiful things whieh 
they would like to transport to Germany, our national 
parks come first. 


A nephew of Commissioner Delgado of the Philp 
pines is registered in N. Y. U. A nephew of An 
bassador Sze from China is pursuing graduate study m 
Columbia University. 

2 

Some of you know Muriel Lester. 
many years Director of Kingsley Hall in Fast |ondon’s 
slums, she is now in China fighting the growth of the 
opium traffic. 
is a way of life that gives life poise, beauty, drive and 


Founder and for 


Her most important discovery, however, 


meaning. At the insistence of friends she has written 
her faith and discipline in a little pamphlet called 4 
Hay of Life. 
paid!) to anyone interested. 
and growing list. 


[I shall be glad to send a copy (5c post 


That should be a long 


From across the border comes this song of the G 
nadian S.C. M. Mr. Hearst would say that it is equally 
as appropriate in the United States. But those whe 
have a taste for facts know that the “spiritual arsenic” 
of the Student Movement is the sort that has stimtr 


lated the Christian Church through the centuries! 


Poisoning the student mind, 
Poisoning the student mind, 
Bad men, bold men, villains double-dyed, 
‘Neath their smiling countenances hide 
Spiritual arsenic, moral cyanide, 
For poisoning the student, poisoning the student, 
Poisoning the student mind. 

THe WAYFARER. 
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A PROGRAM PAPER 


How to Plan a Worship Service 


per 1s concerned with the practical business 
of planning services of worship. it deals with the 
how rather than with the why and the wherefore of 
Suggestions are made of books that discuss 
of worship far more adequately than the 
writer's ability or space permit. These books should 
be studied carefully, for the art of worship requires a 


the theory 


considerable knowledge of the theories and experiences 
of the artists in the subject. No amount of skill in 
arranging the details of the service can make up for 
failure to understand the underlying principles and 
purposes of worship. 

Experiences in more than a hundred college and 
school Christian Associations and chapel services, over 
a period of five years, have revealed the glaring lack 
of understanding of both the philosophy and techniques 
f worship. This, however, has its happy side, for 
there is immense room for improvement, and the group 
that takes seriously the study and conduct of worship 
will have a very enjoyable and rewarding time—and 
should be able to enrich the lives of many students and 
faculty members. It is not too much to believe that 
improvement in the quality of services of worship can 
be such that the entire program of a Christian Asso- 
ciation may be deepened and made more far-reaching. 
This is true because real worship brings one closer to 
God, deepening and enriching life; and real worship 
sends worshipers out to more effective and creative 
living. 

PRELIMINARY Factors. It is necessary to take into 
consideration at least these minimum conditions: the 
occasion or purposes of the service, and the place or 
physical situation. The occasion may be one of these, 
among others: 
will be 


(a) a cabinet meeting at which business 
carried on; (b) an Association meeting at 
which there will be a speaker or a discussion; (c) a 
“retreat” or conference; (d) a college chapel service. 
One type of worship service will fit the first two 
occasions. It will be brief and related to the affairs of 
the rest of the meeting. There will be in it something 
that will create an atmosphere and attitude of intelli- 
gent, helpful codperation in the business or with the 
speaker. The object of the worship will be also to focus 
attention upon the larger aspects of the matter at hand, 
to relate it to God and his kingdom. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the worship be conceived as a “can 
ener,” or something to occupy the minutes while 
late-comers are arriving. If the time is too short (less 
than ten or fifteen minutes) for a helpful, inspiring 
bit of worship, it is better to omit it altogether. 
\ “retreat” or chapel service will afford larger op- 
portunity for worship experiences that will be telling. 
Presumably the whole object of the gathering for that 


period of time will be to worship, and the service can 
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be planned without concern for business or speeches 
to follow. Greater variety in type of services is made 
possible and beauty and depth can be increased. But 
whether the service be brief or extended, every part 
should be intelligible and should be conducted with 
reverence, 

The place of the service has much to do with its 
nature. It is obvious that a group around the camp 
fire will require forms of worship that will be quite out 
of place in a spacious college chapel, and vice versa. 
Between these are many situations, each of which will 
require careful analysis before a plan for the service is 
projected. 

LEADERSHIP. Usually it is best to place the leader- 
ship of the service in the hands of one person, or at 
most two or three who have worked carefully on the 
transition between their parts so as to avoid awkward- 
ness. The bearing of the leader is important. He 
should create an atmosphere of reverence and peace: 
he should keep himself from being the object of attrac- 
tion and thought, and call attention only to the One 
who is the center of worship. Dean Sperry says, 
“What gives reality to worship is a quality which at 
first we tend to define as impersonality on the part of 
the one who officiates.” 


Not every one can qualify 
for leadership of this sort. 


Usually it is done best by 
one who has some depth of personal religious life. ‘The 
organist or pianist also should have genuine feeling for 
the service. A careless or unappreciative musician can 
do great damage, just as inappropriate music injects a 
discordant note into what otherwise is harmonious. 
PLANNING THE SERVICE. (a) The committee should 
be a group of people who will take their work seriously. 
Worship is an approach to God, and the preparation 
of a service will require expenditure of time, thought 
and energy. Committee members representing differ- 
ent qualifications and abilities will provide a fund of 


resources from which to draw; they should include 


PROGRAM PAPERS 


Next month : 


YOUR CAMPUS PEACE COMMITTEE : 


What it can do and resources on which it 
may draw 


And soon after that: 


A STUDENT FORUM: 


How to get going with a self-starting group. 


The Editors welcome suggestions for additional 
program papers. 
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such skills as these: an understanding of the life of 
the worshipers, appreciation of beauty, musical ability, 
knowledge of poetry and literature that contribute to 
higher living, and a concern for the relating of worship 
to better community life. Cooperation with college au- 
thorities and church representatives, through inclusion 
on the committee, is desirable. 


(b) Resources are or can be made easily available. 
The first is the personal experience of the members of 
the group who can recall helpful services of worship. 
Materials can be gathered from conference programs, 
church calendars and the programs of other Christian 
Associations. Denominational headquarters frequently 
have materials available for distribution either free or 
at low cost. And music departments of colleges offer 
untapped mines of valuable materials and talent. 

(c) Literature. Recent vears have been very pro- 
ductive of excellent books on the theory and conduct 
of worship as well as content material. The following 
have been tested and found very helpful, but do not 
represent an exhaustive list.'. The asterisks indicate 
what might be considered a minimum library for a 
group that is going to do good work in planning serv- 
For leaders of groups planning services and 
those who conduct the worship: 


ices. 


**REALITY IN WorsuHiP, Willard L. Sperry 
Mopern Worsuip, Von Ogden Vogt 
Tue Art or Pusiic Worsuip, Percy Dearmer 


~~ 


‘or Committees: 


**CHRISTIAN WorsuHire ror AMERICAN Youtu, Laura A. 
Armstrong 
**THe ENRICHMENT OF Prayer, D. R. Porter 
**PLANNING SERVICES OF WorsHIP, Ruth Perkins 
EXPERIMENTS IN PERSONAL Reticion: An Outline Study 
Course. (University of Chicago Press) 
Tue ComMONPLACE Propicar, Allen K. Chalmers 
Ways or Prayinc, Muriel Lester 
Tue MEANING or Prayer, H. E. Fosdick 
Tue Sanctuary, George Stewart 
Tue Way or Licut, Howard Chandler Robbins 


Source Material: 


**PRAYERS FoR Services, Morgan P. Noyes 
**FELLOWSHIP Prayers (Woman's Press) 
**\ Book or PRAYERS For Stupents (S. C. M., London) 
**PRAYERS OF THE SoctAL AWAKENING, W. Rauschenbusch 

Tue Temere, W. E. Orchard 

Tue Quiet Hour, W. A. Brown 

Avtar Stairs, J. F. Newton 

Tue Fourrotp SACRAMENT, J. S. Hoyland 
**Lyric Reiicion, H. Augustine Smith 

New HyMNAL For AMERICAN YOUTH 

Tue Association HyMNAL (Woman's Press) 
**T ue Worwn’s Great Reiicious Porrry, Caroline Hill 
**InNeR Licut (Friends Book Store, Philadelphia) 
**CHRIST IN THE Portrry or Topay, Elvira Slack 

Tue Oxrorp Book or Mystical VERSE 

QvoraBLe Poems—Vols. I and II (Willet, Clark) 
**Livinc CREATIVELY, Kirby Page 

Livinc TRIUMPHANTLY, Kirby Page 

Finpinc Gop Turoucn THe Beautirut (University of 

Chicago Press) 
Seven Psaums, Adelaide T. Case 


1 Where publisher is not stated, these books may be ordered through 
Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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(d) Final preparation. A word of caution abou 
last-minute requirements may help to avoid spoiling 
the effect of a service which otherwise has been care. 
fully planned. It is essential that some one person be 
delegated to see that hymnals, orders of service, the 
Bible and other materials to be used in the service are 
where they should be before worshipers begin to ar- 
rive. Chairs, the pulpit or desk, lights, ventilation and 
all such details should be thoughtfully arranged well in 
advance of the hour of the service. Quiet music as 
preludes and postludes contributes greatly to the mood 
of worship. The service should end on a note of in 
spiration or a call to dedication to creative living. 


Tue Service. “A service of worship is a deliber 
ate and disciplined adventure in reality,” writes Deay 
Sperry. 
ing or to a chapel service, he is presenting himself be 
fore God. The service should be a nicely balanced con- 
bination of objective and subjective factors, the aware 
ness of God constituting the former, while the latter 
pertain to the needs of the people. “Worship is essen 
tially the praise and celebration of life,” says Dr. Vogt, 
and “into the great abiding forms of the celebration mus 
be put the ever-changing content of the moral situa 
tion.” In the act of worship we see ourselves in rela 
tion to God; we become aware of His greatness and 
We also see the 
community life in this relation and discover areas of 
life that must be transformed. Worship is association 
with the purposes of God and should lead to better per- 
sonal living and activity in the work of the kingdom 
of God. 


goodness and our own need of Him. 


The content of the service of worship will be deter- 
mined largely by the needs of those who come to wor 
ship. Its aim should be to lift and enrich the common 
experiences of life through an awareness of God & 
present in all of life. Dean Sperry feels that “a service 
of worship ought to have the same unity and yield the 
same total satisfaction that we get from the great play 
and symphony,” and the service, in order to be mos 
effective, “must be grown, not assembled.” 

Probably it will be wise at first to experiment with 
various types of services, using liturgical material, pe 
riods of silence, music, poetry and responsive or uniso 
readings. ‘Thus it will be discovered which service 
have validity and which are sterile. The value of pe 
riods of silence in services is recognized by many rel 
gious leaders, and the use of silence can be very effet 
tive. Symbols, candlelight and the cross can be skil 
fully used to create beauty in services and to inspitt 
richer worship. The trend in worship seems to be # 
the direction of larger amounts of participation on tht 
part of the worshipers, with more ‘attention paid 
beauty of form and movement. Christian Associatiom 
that have successful experiences in services of worship 
can contribute to the vitalizing of worship in college 
chapels and community churches and thus to the total 
meaning of life for many who now find worship barrel 


Harovp B. INGALLS. 
Northfield Schools. 
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In worship one is not simply going to a meet-§ 
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*tAN INTERPRETATION OF 
THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC’’ 


4 
A BOOK REVIEW by 


DOUGLAS V. STEERE 
* 


BETWEEN the 


the Christian Ethic, 


Interpretation of 


covers of An 

Reinhold Niebuhr has given us 
for the first time the root and the stalk as well as the 
flower and the spine of his prophetic ethical insights. 
There is not only the warning of impending doom, the 
invitation to sackcloth and ashes, and the identification 
of certain diabolical forces that are to be cast out of 
our personal and social relationships, which he has 
taught us to expect in all his writings. But there is an 
outline of a Christian theology in which such an ethical 
analysis is bottomed. 


Throughout the book Reinhold Niebuhr displays an 
appreciation of the religious life that is not often found 
in ethical critics. He accords to the religious order a 
life of its own which can never be reduced to purely 
ethical terms. “Human life can have dignity only as 
is comprehended and understood in a universe of 
* Yet he refuses 
to leave the religious and ethical spheres severed as 


it 


meaning which transcends human life. 


some Barthian thinkers tend to do in their emphasis 
upon the cleavage between eternity and time. “The 
relevance of an impossible ethical ideal” is the theme of 
the book. The ideal is impossible of complete realiza- 
tion because it is grounded in an absolute religious order 
that is above the relativities of life in this world. Yet 
the ideal is relevant because life in this world is, and 
must be, in an eternal engagement with a Christian 
God who created it and who is to redeem it. 
Prophetic religion, which he champions, maintains 
this tension between the impossible ideal and its rel- 
evancy for this world. (1) Liberal 
Christianity which slacks off the transcendent aspect 
by “its premature identification of the transcendent will 
of God with canonical moral codes, many of which 
are merely primitive moral standards.” (2) Orthodox 
Christianity whose pessimism about this sinful world 
slacks off the relevancy by resting content with “ideals 
of justice which were informed by reverence for the 
principle of order rather than by the attraction of the 
ideal of love.” (3) Mysticism which slacks off the 
televancy by its contentment with an other-world satis- 
laction that swiftly degenerates into a contempt toward 
the life of the body and of social relationships in this 
world. (4) Sacramentalism which slacks off the ten- 
sion of the transcendent aspect by pouring its hallowing 
benediction upon the created world and its existing ar- 


Its enemies are: 


se Interpretation of the Christian Ethic. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 
arper, $2.00. 


JANUARY, 1936 


Reinhold 
Niebuhr 





Sacramen- 
talism is even described as a “constitutional disease 
of prophetic religion. 


rangements as something inherently good. 


sut prophetic religion can maintain this tension only 
so long as it acknowledges the ethical pronouncements 
made by Jesus about the demands of God’s transcend- 
ent will as being absolutes. Hence they can never by 
their nature receive complete embodiment in a world 
that not only has a mind which can handle absolutes but 
has also a body which is resistant to them. Prophetic 
religion then must renounce both the complacent hypoc- 
risies of Liberal Christianity and the paralyzing pessi- 
mism of Orthodox Christianity. In a humble con- 
sciousness of its shortcomings, gripped by a sense of 
guilt and in a condition of continual penitence and 
supplication for forgiveness, can it alone preserve a 
Christian morality. 

This book once more makes evident that it is as a 
prophetic scourge to the complacent hypocrisies of 
Liberal Christianity that Reinhold Niebuhr is serving 
this generation. When it comes to the matter of res- 
cuing the guilt-ridden penitent of prophetic religion 
from the paralysis of pessimism into which this book 
has taught us that guilt-exalting Orthodox Christianity 
has fallen, precious little help is offered. The mere 
pointing him to the Creator from whom he has fallen 
has a strangely forensic ring about it. It is just at 
this point that the full consequences of “prophetic” 
religion’s renunciation of the mystical and corporate 
sacramental elements becomes apparent. For it has 
been the consciousness of the immediate presence of 
this transcendent reality which has illuminated and en- 
couraged, nourished and given confidence, not only to 
St. Paul and John Woolman whom Niebuhr quotes as 
prophets, but to many other of the most significant 
“prophets” in the history of the Christian religion. In 
the sharp exclusion of all sacramentalism, “prophetic” 
religion would seem to have fallen a victim to that 
vicious mechanical “mentalism’’ which it deplores in 
those who fail to recognize that man and his world 
have not only minds but bodies. 

The criticisms of the dangers of the aberrations of 
both the mystical and the sacramental aspects of re- 
ligion to ethical insight have an admitted cogency. But 
prophetic religion is also known to be subject to a 
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WHY NOT RENEW 
YOUR SEMINARY 
DAYS? 


Alll active pastors are invited to our annual ‘’Min- 
isters’ Week’ February 3-7, 1936. Short courses 
by Seminary professors, open forums on live current 
issues such as Preaching Missions and Social Action, 
and the Alden-Tuthill Lectures by Dr. Arthur Morgan 
of T. V.A. Low expense. Write for full information. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 



































ENCOURAGING VITAL RELIGION 
IN OUR SCHOOLS 


|, An Important study of 


Ways to Affect the Religious Growth of Students 

The School's Responsibility for the Student's Religious Life 

The Necessity for a Voluntary Christian Association or | 
Society i}, 

The Function of a Voluntary Christian Society 

i} And other chapters of vital moment to those interested in boys jf} 

Cloth $1.00---Paper 50c. | 


|; COMBINATION OFFER 

“Vital Religion’’---Cloth, and THE} —_ for 

INTERCOLLEGIAN for one year {| $1.60 
Order through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 




















INTRODUCING 


A NEW QUARTERLY — 


Radical 
Analytical 
Class Conscious 
Enlightening 


RACE is 4 quarterly magazine devoted to 
Social, Economic and Political Equality. It does not duplicate 
the efforts of any other publication or organization. However, 
it aims to criticize them to the extent that they fail to demon- 
strate, in printed word and in action, that the only solution to 
the “race problem” is through fundamental social change in 
the interest of a socialist society. 
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number of treacherous aberrations. Only one of these 
has been pointed out: its ruthless exclusiveness and 
blindness to the sources of its nourishment. Yet with- 
out this nourishment, the prophet so often settles into 
a dismal grimness which wants the quiet note of sus- 
tained confidence which no obstacle can dim. 

This book is a testament of faith and a mine of 
ethical insight that will be hailed eagerly by those con- 
cerned about the ethical, social, and religious issues of 
our time. 
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An Act of Worship 


For Use by Student Christian Movement Groups 
PRAYER (in unison ) 

Almighty God, who hast shown thyself to us in the 
face of Jesus Christ our Lord, we give humble thanks 
to thee for thy many gifts to us through the Student 
Christian Movement. We beseech thee to quicken our 
imaginations, warm our cold hearts, and enlarge ou 
capacity for loyalty and devotion as we call to remem 
brance our fellowships and benedictions. 

PRAYER (responsively ) 

For thy gift to us in colleges and schools and the 
ample opportunities for hungry minds to achieve sound 
learning— 

We thank thee, O Lord. 

For the students and teachers who through the years 
have given a faithful witness through lives devoted te 
truth and right— 

We thank thee, O Lord. 

For the cherishing, encouragement and support given 
to this fellowship by older friends in colleges and 
churches— 

We thank thee, O Lord. 

For thy gift to us of world horizons, for our inter 
racial fellowships, for international tasks which save 
from provincialism and poverty of soul and fix befor 
us a beckoning dream of a whole world made obedient 
to thy will— 

We thank thee, O Lord. 

For the increase among us of social sympathy and 
for the growing indignation against and if 
justice, and a new discontent with needless suffering 
unshared poverty and preventable disease— 

We thank thee, O Lord. 

For the abiding energies of thy grace, for the new 
signs of the coming of thy Spirit in the world’s life, fer 
thy light which shines ever in darkness, for thy grat 
sufficient for all our needs and for thy joy which m 
man can take from us— 

We thank thee, O Lord. 


PRAYER (in unison ) 

Almighty God, we realize that it is high time for ® 
to awaken out of sleep, for the night is spent and tk 
day is at hand. Help us to put off the works of dark 
ness and put on the armor of light. May our loins ® 
girt and our lamps alight, and ourselves be as thot 
who watch with alert confidence for the coming of thet 
Lord. Amen. 
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RIZzONS 


f prejudice, of the interest of the group, or individual. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Ethical Issues Confronting World Christians. 
By Daniel Johnson Fleming. 
Missionary Council. $2.90 


Dr. Fleming takes us into the ethical conflicts of the modern 
world. He introduces the reader to such vital issues as the dif- 
ferences in the standards of living in different parts of the world, 
the responsibility in the world’s population problem, the conflicts 
f culture and color, and the struggle for religious liberty. 

Dr. Fleming does not stop with concrete instances. 


International 


He shows 
how the issues were met from various points of view, the point 
f view of a long established cultural pattern, of a nationalistic 
He makes 
it clear that the solution of these perplexing problems cannot be 
found in this way. The solution is through a deeper insight 
into the implications of the Christian faith. 
enough 


But insight is not 
There must be application of the insight to concrete 
This requires the highest courage both intellectual 
It may require the world Christian to stand alone. 
These ethical issues are the concern not merely of the world 


situations. 


and moral. 


Christian, but also of the statesman, of all those who are inter- 
sted in a friendly world. They are in the creative stream of 
wr present world as it is emerging into the world that is to be. 
The book is timely, vital, challenging. Its use in discussion 
groups will promote a dynamic approach to the most urgent 
yorld problems. 


LEWIS Hopous 
ford Seminar) 


Socializing Our Democracy. 
Laidler. Harper. $3.00 


This, Dr. Laidler’s latest work, is an earnest and timely at 
tempt to appraise the case for socialism in the post-war world. 
His analysis of the weaknesses and contradictions of capitalist 
society should be familiar by now to any student even though 
American students have a large capacity for being uninformed 
n crucial issues. The most important part of the book is de- 
voted to a careful consideration of the main outlines of social 
nstitutions as they would exist in a socialist society. The ques- 

ns of socialist technique and policy in these institutions are 
discussed for the most part in a manner logical, comprehensive, 
readable. Consequently, the reader is better able to appreciate 
the clear-cut distinctions between the piece-meal “reformist” 
measures of the New Deal and socialist planning. The fact that 
alarge body of conservative opinion stubbornly refuses to recog- 
nize these distinctions is a source of confusion in contemporary 

American political life. 


By Harry W. 


Communists and other left-wing critics will take exception to 
Dr. Laidler’s treatment of the role of European Social Democ- 
fay in recent years. Before making up his mind about these 
ughly controversial, but important, matters in the chapter, “Will 
There Be a Revolution?” the student would do well to delve 
into the writings of Strachey, Niebuhr, Dutt, Brailsford, Corey 
ad Page. The central issue, which seems really to determine 
werything else for both the enlightened Social Democrat and 
the left-wing Marxian, is the analysis of the nature and function 
of the state. 

Dr. Laidler’s book has the virtue of being adapted to a great 
many uses. Professors will find it valuable for use in connection 
with social science courses. Students who are anxious to 
achieve some understanding of the world in which they live and 
what it might be should make an exception and buy this book. 
Sialists will be able to recommend it to those people who are 
‘mtinually asking what Socialist planning would do. 

The book possesses a good index and is ably documented. Its 
Major defect is that it fails to grapple with the problems in- 
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volved in the conquest of political power. It suffers, also, from 
the appearance of being too sane and enlightened a work for a 
world which increasingly forsakes sanity and reason. Perhaps 
it is this quality which will cause Socializing Our Democracy 
to be studied all the more seriously in our universities. 
Georce L. ABERNETHY 
Wichigan. 


Songs from the Slums. By Toyohiko Kagawa. 
Cokesbury Press. $1.00 


Within this small volume is compressed a record of the pas- 
sionate longing and triumphant faith of a great soul. One can 
apply to Kagawa those words written of Dante and his Divine 
Comedy: 


Ah, from what agonies of heart and brain, 

What exultation trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of wrong, 
What passionate outcry of a soul in pain 

Uprose this poem of the earth and air! 


The poems, as a record of Kagawa’s years in the Shinkawa 
slums of Kobe, run the gamut of the emotions that laid hold of 
him. Despair at the tragedy of the slums, bitter sorrow, dreary 
discouragement, humor, the deep sympathy of complete identifi- 
cation, stark self-denial, rapturous love of beauty—all are here. 
Overarching and completing them all is a simplicity and a hu- 
mility that has but one root—total commitment of the powers 
of his soul to God and his purposes. This vibrant dedication 
draws its reality from an absolute dependence on God himself 
and from a glad discipleship to Christ. The result is a faith 
that shines like a star in the blackness of the world’s sin and 
sorrow. Mr. Kagawa speaks: 

Day ends: 

Breasting the North, 

My shoulders shiver 

As I onward go. 

And yet, 

I utterly forget 

The cruel cold, 

Nor feel the dark, 

Because my heart 

Aches with the people’s woe 


Oh, let me trust 
That through my tears 
God’s Kingdom has 
One little inch drawn near! 
W. R. 
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Student Religion During Fifty Years. By 
William H. Morgan. 
Press. $2.50 


Association 


Two books of real significance with reference to religious 
life among college students have appeared within a year, 7 wo 
Centuries of Christian Student Movements, by Professor Shedd 
of Yale, and Student Religion During Fifty Years, by Professor 
Morgan of the University of Lowa. 

The latter traces the development of the religious forces on 
the campus from the organization of the Intercollegiate Y. M. 
C. A., in 1877 to the present time. The study is grouped around 
various periods roughly characterized, including the early pro- 
gram dealing with elemental moral problems; the later em- 
phasis upon such social issues as race, industry, sex, vocation; 
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he postwar interest in international problems, including 

of war and its consequences. Shot through these various 
f development were changing and growing methods of 

ous education, 

the closing chapter the author discusses frankly certain 

fundamental issues related to present and future program. 


These issues include approach to social problems, emphasis on 


national and international issues, and such campus situations 


ass divisions within the student area, the racial issue, and 
jlications of military training 
book is a timely one, for we are now in a period of 
d moral conviction. It is instructive because it presents 
perspective of history. It is constructive, for it shows the 
~onstantly growing and broadening student interest It is 
practical because it shows not only what has been but points 
me trends that may guide the present student worker. 
houghtful and well written. W. D. WEATHERFORD 
tlle, Te yi 
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The Jew and the World Ferment. By Basil 
Mathews. Friendship Press. $2.00 


This is a most timely book on a subject of great topical in- 
terest in view of Hitler’s anti-Semitism. There have been many 
books on Jewry in recent years, written by both Jews and non- 
Jews. And so one may well ask, Why another book? Had Mr. 
Mathews omitted the last two chapters then indeed his would 
have been just another book; but because he added those two 
chapters his book becomes a very helpful contribution to the 
general subject of relationships between Jews and Christians. 
The whole book displays Basil Mathews’ usual fine descriptive 
beauty and striking vividness brought about by the use of 
graphic personal incidents and experiences. His approach is 
sympathetic yet frank, concise but complete, realistic yet full of 
vision. One gains a much better understanding of the problem 
of the Jew, his background, and his conflicts as he endeavors to 
retain inherited traditions on the one hand and on the other hand 
endeavors to adapt himself to his changing environment. 

Some Jews undoubtedly will protest the inclusion of the last 
two chapters. We, however, are glad that Basil Mathews did 
not evade a sincere effort to determine Christendom’s and the 
churches’ responsibility to the Jew. No doubt there will be 
many Christians who will join with the Jews in protest at such 
inclusion, for much confusion and uncertainty, notably in the 
States, exists as to the validity of a Christian approach to the 
Jews. Basil Mathews has given a clear-cut answer to this issue. 

Reports from England reveal that the first edition of 6,000 
copies of this book was sold within a week. We are glad to 
learn that the book is to be used by study groups of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of the Church of England in Canada, who have 
ordered 1,500 copies for this purpose. We believe the book 
lends itself admirably to student discussion groups and hope it 
may be widely read by those who desire to secure concrete and 
accurate information on the problem of the Jew. 

Conrap HorrMaAnn, Jr. 


Ways of Praying. By Muriel Lester. 
Cokesbury. 35c. 


Can a busy college student live a prayer life? In this little 
booklet Miss Lester answers this question affirmatively for any- 
one who really wants to pray. She suggests new and fascinating 
ways of learning to pray—not in long periods of quiet and leisure 
—but in the ordinary happenings of everyday life. “Prayer,” as 
she defines it, “is a habit, an humble spirit, a disciplined mind, a 
sense of order, self-control, an intelligent associating of ideas. 
Like any other art which aims at the attainment of perfection, 
prayer persistently demands your best, and no province of your 
daily life can be outside it.” 

Miss Lester’s own rich experience, reflected in these pages, 
gives the reader confidence to follow her notes of guidance in 
ways of praying. She encourages anyone who is seeking a vital 
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prayer life to practice the presence of God constantly from “ 
First Waking Thought” to “The Evening Prayer.” Relaxation 
regularity and reverence for personality are shown to be essentigl 
to prayer, and able through prayer to insure a healthy habit ¢ 
mind, growth in spiritual experience, renewed strength of chap. 
acter, and increased self-confidence. 

“Ways of Praying” will bring new suggestion for the tr, 
tional devotional service, in Cabinet or “Y” meetings—and x 
hope to those who have become discouraged in prayer. Yes, 
the busy college student can live a prayer life according to Mj 
Lester's practical guide ! ANN GRAYBILL, 


The Church and Civilization. By Lynn Ha 
Hough. Round Table Press. $2.00 


Anything from the pen of the Dean of Drew Theological Sé 
inary is characterized by a wide knowledge, by urbane sophi 
cation, by mature insight, by a flashing style—and this reg 
volume of addresses, sermons and essays is no exception. 
chief theme is the Christian Church. Dr. Hough sees it, in 
perspective of history, as “the creator of civilization.” If it 
made great mistakes, it is only because it works on so grea 
scale. Atheism, on the contrary, “has no history” and “has 
created a culture.” The Church is pictured as also “the critie 
civilization,” the judge of every social order while not identif 
with any. One of the most hopeful things about the Churef 
its capacity for self-criticism, its ability to produce its most eff 
tive critics from within its own life. Its unique mission ig 
“witness to the eternal in the midst of time,” and because of ¢ 
it is truly the “conscience of the world.” 

The volume will come as a breath of invigorating fresh air 
those who have felt stifled by current pessimism about the Chu 
and skepticism about the validity of its gospel. 

SAMUEL McCrea CAVE 
B 


Cooperation and the World Mission. By 
R.Mott. Published by International Mi 
ary Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Cloth, $1.00 


With constructive realism Dr. Mott in this concise volt 
shares the results of his unique and world-wide observation 
experience. Contains essential material for those who are 1 
mately concerned with the spread of the Christian faith in & 
fateful time when the missionary movement is at a parting 
the ways. 
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student leaders to take their place in the World Chris- 
tian Community. 

ERNEST FreMoNT TiTTLe is writer, lecturer and 
favorite speaker to student audiences. 
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